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MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 








ADVENTURES OF THE DUCHESS OF BERRI. 


A London edition has appeared of the narrative of this 
extraordinary woman’s adventures of 1832, in the south of 
France—by the veterau and brave general Demencourt, 
who captured her at Nantes—and the same, we believe, 
who served in this country during the Revolution. If 
truth ever was “stranger than fiction,” certainly do some 
of the singular incidents recorded in this volume belong 
to that class. Witness the following, which occurred near 
Marseilles, May 20th, of the year first named, the morn- 
ing after the beautiful Duchess, attended by two friends, 
had slept on the road side over night, sheltered only by a 
cloak, and with a portmanteau for a pillow: 

“At dawn of day the Duchess awoke, and peceiving a 

country-seat at a little distance, asked to whom it belong- 
ed. ‘To a furious republican,’ the guide answered; ‘and 
what is more, he is Mayor of the commune of C * * *,’ 
‘Very well,’ replied the princess, ‘conduct me thither.’ 
Her companions looked at her with astonishment. ‘Gen- 
tlemen,’ she said, turning towards them, and without giv- 
ing them time to speak, in the tone of voice which she 
always assumes when her determination is irrevocable, 
‘the moment has come when we must part. There is 
less danger for us separately than if we remain together. 
Monsieur de Bourmont, you shall receive my orders at 
Nantes; proceed thither, and wait there for me. Mons. 
de Menare, do you reach Montpelier; there I will let 
you know where I am. Adieu, gentlemen; I wish you 
a safe journey, and may God be with you!’ So saying, 
she gave them her hand to kiss, and took leave of them. 
They both withdrew, well knowing that remonstrance 
would be vain. The Duchess, on finding herself alone, 
repeated her order to the guide to conduct her to the 
house of the mayor. In aquarter of an hour they were 
inthe mayor’s drawing room, and notice was given to 
the master of the house that a lady wanted to speak with 
him in private. He made his appearance in about ten 
minutes, and the Duchess advanced to meet him. ‘Sir,’ 
said she, ‘you are a republican, I know; but no political 
opinions can be applied to a proscribed fugitive. I am 
the Duchess of Berri—and I am come to ask you for an 
asylum.’ ‘My house is at your service, madam.’—‘ Your 
office enables you to provide me with a passport, and I 
have depended on your getting one for me.’ ‘I will pro- 
cure you one.’ ‘I must to-morrow proceed to the neigh- 
borhood of Montpelier; will you afford me the means of 
doing so?’ ‘I will myself conduct you thither.’ ‘Now, 
sir,” continued the Duchess, holding out her hand to 
him, ‘ order a bed to be got ready for me, and you shall 
eee that the Duchess of Berri can sleep soundly, even un- 
der the roof of a republican.’ Next evening the Duchess 
was at Montpelier; she had traveled thither in the mayor’s 
charabanc by his side.” 

The movement in La Vendce, it is known, did mot suc- 
ceed, and the Duchess wes compelled to take refvge in 
Nantes, where she was taken. ‘The following is the ac- 
count of her entrance: , 

*‘ They deliberated some time on the safest mode of en- 
tering Nantes. The Duchess closed the debate by sta- 
ting, that she would enter it on foot, in the dress of a 
peasant girl, accompanied only by Mademoiselle Eulelie 
de Kersabiec and M. de Menars, Mademoiselle de Ker- 
sabiec was also dressed as a peasant, and M. de Menars 
as a farmer. They had five leagues (twelve miles) to 
journey on foot. This wason the !6thJune. After trav- 
eling half an hour in this trim, thethick nailed shoes and 
worsted stockings, to which the Duchess was not accus- 
tomed, hurt her feet. Still she attempted to walk; but, 
judging that if she continued to wtar these shoes and 
stockings, she would soon be unable ta proceed, she seat- 
ed herself upon the bank of a ditch, téok them off, thrust 
them into her large pockets, and continued her journey 
4arefoot. A moment after, having remarked the peasant 
girls who passed her on the road, she perceived that the 
fineness of her skin, and the aristocratic whiteness of her 
legs, were likely to betray her; she therefore went to 
the road-side, took some dark-colored earth, and after 
rubbing her legs with it, resumed her walk. She had 
still four leagues to travel before she reached the place of 
her destination. 


“This sight, it must be confessed was an admirable 




























































theme to draw philosophical reflections from those who 
accompanied her. They beheld a woman, who two years 
before, had her place of Queen Mother at the Tuilleries, 
and possessed Chamberd and Bagatelle; rode out in a 
carriage drawn by six horses, with escorts of body- 
guards resplendent with gold and silver—who went to 
the representation of theatrical pieces acted expressly 
for her, preceded by runners shaking their torches—who 
filled the theatre with her sole presence, and on her re- 
turn to her palace, reached her splendid bed-chamber, 
walking upon double cushions from Persia and Turkey, 
lest the floor should gall her delicate little feet; this wo- 
man the only one of her family, perhaps, who had done 
nothing to deserve her misfortunes, they now saw, still 
covered with the smoke of the action at Vieillevigne, 
beset with danger, proscribed, a price set upon her head, 
and whose only escort and court consisted of an old man 
and a young girl,—going to seek an asylum from which 
she might perhaps be shut out, clad in the garments of a 
peasant, walking barefoot upon the angular sand and 
sharp pebbles of the road.—And it was not she who suf- 
fered, but her companions; they had tears in their eyes, 
she, laughter, jest and consolation, in het mouth. Mean- 
while the Duchess had become accustomed to her attire, 
and the — people on the road did not seem to per- 
ceive that the little peasant woman who tripped lightly 
by them was any other than her dress indicated. It was 
penetration peculiar to the inhabitants of this country, 
and who are rivalled, if not surpassed, in this quality, 
only by soldiers inured to warfare. 

**At length Nantes appeared in sight, and the Duchess 
put on her shoes and ings to enter the town. On 
reaching the Point » she found herself in the 
midst of a detachmen anded by an officer formerly 
in the royal guard, and Whom she recognized from having 
often seen him on duty at her palace. Opposite to the 
Bouffai somebody tapped the Duchess on the shoulder; 
she started and turned round. The person guilty of this 
familiarity was an old apple-woman, who had placed her 
basket of fruit on the ground, and was unable herself to 
replace it upon her head, ‘my good girls,’ said she, ad- 
dressing the Duchess and Mademoiselle Kersabiec, ‘help 
me, pray, to take up my basket, and I will give each of 
you an apple.’ The Duchess of Berri immediately seiz- 
eda handle of the basket, made a sign to her companion 
to take the other, and the load was quickly placed in equi- 
librium upon the head of the old woman, who was going 
away without giving the promised reward, when the 
Duchess seized her by the arm, and said, ‘Stop, mother, 
where’s my apple?’ ‘The old woman having given it to 
her, she was eating it with an appetite sharpened by a 
walk of five leagues, when raising her eyes, they fell 
upon a placard headed by these three words in very large 
letters— 

STATE OF SIEGE. 

«‘This was the ministerial decree which outlawed four 
departments of La Vendee, and set a price upon the 
Duchess’s head. She approached the placard, and calmly 
read it through, notwithstanding the remonstrances of 
Mademoiselle de Kersabiec, who pressed her to hasten to 
the house where she was expected. But the Duchess 
replied that the placard concerned herself too nearly for 
her not to make herself acquainted with its contents. The 
alarm of her two companions, whilst she was reading it, 
mey easily be imagined. 

«‘At length she resumed her walk, and in a few minutes 
reached the house at which she was expected.” 

Her rendezvous here, it seems, was a recess within an 
angle clused by the chimney of the innermost room of a 
garret in the third story—the iron which formed the back 
of the grate being the entrance to the hiding place. 
Here the royal prisoner employed her leisure in painting 
flowers, and pasting gray paper on the walls. Whata 
habitation, and what a life for the Duchess of Berri! 


ATHENAIS. 


The history of Athenais a Greek of obscure rank, 
whose beauty and talents raised her to a throne, would 
wear the appearance of romance, had not its authenticity 
been estalifished by historical record. 

Athenais, the daughter of Leontius, an Athenian, was 


already a great point gained to deceive the instinct of 


by her father in the sciences, philosophy and mythology 
of the Greeks, Her progress in every branch of learning 
was uncommon and rapid. As she advanced towards ma- 
turity, hertalents, added to the charms of youth and beau- 
ty, attracted the attention and commanded the homage of 
her countrymen.—Her father, proud of the charms and 
attainments of his daughter, and exulting in the admira- 
tion they excited, persuaded himself that the merit of 
Athenais would prove a sufficient dowry.—With this 
conviction, he divided his estate between his sons, be- 
queathing to his daughter only a small legacy. 

Less sanguine in the power of her charms, the fair 
Greek was shocked at this disposition of her father’s for- 
tune, and, appealing from his will to the equity and af- 
fection of her brothers, she besought them to do her jus- 
tice. Her brothers listened with coldness to her remon- 
strances; avarice stifled in their hearts the voice of na- 
ture and justice, and drove her from the parental roof. 
Athenais sought shelter with her aunts, who received her 
with kindness and sympathy, and commenced in the cause 
of their niece, a legal process against her brothers. Ath- 
enais was, in the progress of this suit, conducted by her 
aunts to Constantinople. ‘Theodosius the second, who at 
this time held the imperial sceptre, divided with his sis- 
ter, Pulcheria, the cares of the empire. ‘To this princess 
Athenais preferred her complaint, and demanded justice. 
Pulcheria, having questioned the young Greek respecting 
the particulars of her cause, her family, her education, 
and her deceased father, was charmed by the propriety 
and modesty of her replies, and the eloquence with which 
she relat#d the little incidents of her youth. She intro- 
duced the fair stranger to her brother, who was equally 
struck with her graces and acquirements, and determin- 
ed to exalt her to be the partner of his throne and 
dignity. 

The intelligence of her good fortune was received by 
Athenais with a modesty that heightened the lustre of 
her charms. By the desire of her royal lover, she was 
instructed in the principles of the Greek church, and be- 
ing converted from paganism, assumed the name of Eudo- 
cia, on her baptism by Atticus, the metropolitan patriarch. 
The royal nuptials were celebrated amidst the acclama- 
tions of the capital. 

With a mind highly cultivated in Grecian and Roman 
literature, the empress, in the bloom of youth and pride 
of beauty, continued, amid the luxury of a court, to im- 
prove herself in those attainments to which she owed her 
elevation; her talents were devoted to the advancement of 
religion, and the honor of the emperor. 

She composed a poetical paraphrase of some of the 
books of the old Testament; to these she added a canto 
of verses from Homer, applied to the life and miracles of 
Christ. She also wrote a panegyric on the Persian vic- 
tories of ‘Theodosius. ‘Her writings,” says Gibbon, 
‘“‘which were applauded by a servile and superstitious 
age, have not been disdained by the candor of impartial 
criticism.” 

Eudocia, after the marriage of her daughter, requested 

permission to discharge her grateful vows, by a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem. In her progress through the east, she pro- 
nounced, from a throne of gold and gems, an elegant ora- 

tion to the senate of Antioch, to whom she declared her 
intention of enlarging the walls of the city, and of sub- 

scribing towards the restoration of the public baths. ¢ For 

this purpose, she allotted two hundred pounds of gold. 

Her alms and munificence in the holy land exceeded those 

of the great Helena, and she returned to Constantinople, 

covered with honors and laden with relics. 

Hitherto, time and tranquil possession had seemed to 

make no abatement in the conjugal tenderness of the em- 

peror. But the glory of Eudocia now became obscured: 

a cloud passed over its meridian lustre. Her pilgrimage, 

or rather her triumphant progress, through the east had 

tainted the simplicity of her original manners: ostenta- 

tion paved the way for a stronger passion: ambition 

awakened inher heart: aspiring to the government of the 

empire, she mingled in court intrigues, and contested for 

power, with the princess, her benefactress, whom she 

sought to supplant in the confidence of the emperor. The 

people now began to murmur at the exhausted state of the 

treasury, having lavished, by her donations alone, twen- 

ty thousand four hundred and eigity-eight pounds of 

gold! 





born about the year 393 of the christian era, and educated 
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Perceiving the affections of the emperor to be alienated, 
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Eudgcia sought permission to retire to Jerusalem, where 
the remainder of her life might be passed in retirement, 
and consecrated to the duties of religion. Her petition 
was granted; and the latter part of her life was passed 
in exile and devotion, in building and adorning churches, 
and in administering to the wants of the poor and neces- 
sitous. Her daughter had been early married to Valen- 
tinian the third, emperor of the west. This prince was 
assassinated, and his throne usurped, by Petronius Max- 


imus, who to secure himself on the throne, compelled the 


widow of the late emperor to marry him. She invited 
over to her assistance Genseric, king of the Vandals, who 
ravaged the country, and carried her prisoner into Africa; 
she was, however, released, after eight years confine- 
ment, and ended her life and misfortunes at Constan- 
tinople. 

Eudocia, having become reconciled to Theodosius, re- 
turned to Constantinople, and continued with her husband 
tillhis death. After experiencing a life of uncommon 
viciseitudes, she expired at Jerusalem, in the sixty-sev- 
enth year of her age. 

During her power and influence, magnanimously for- 
giving the barbarity of her brothers, she had promoted 
them toe be consuls and prefects. Observing their confu- 
sion, on being summoned to the imperial presence, she 
kindly sud, **Had you not compelled me to leave my 
country, and visit Constantinople, I should never have 
had it in my power to bestow these marks of sisterly al- 
fection upon you.” 


WHIMSICAL ADVENTURES. 


After dinner, my brother, “thot with the Tuscan grape, 
and high in blood,” accompanied his host to his box at the 
Opera. For a short time, the dancing of Bacelli solely 
engaged Richard's attention; but it was suddenly with- 
drawn, by something in the adjoining box, far more 
attractive. ‘lhissomething, was an extremely handsome 
woman, the wife of sir Charles , a baronet of fash- 
ion and fortune. At her, Richard gazed, and glanced, and 
sighed so deeply, that he rendered himself not only ridicu- 
lously conspicuous to the object of his idolatry, but to 
her whole party; amongst which, was rather a rare cha- 
racter at the Opera—a loving, jealous husband. 

The Ballet being concluded, the lady and her friends 
left the box, followed at a respectful distance, by the en- 
amoured, tipsy Richard. ‘They entered the hall, the car- 
riage was announced, and he was on the point of losing 

his fair inamorato, when the violent pressure of the crowd 
momentarily separated her from her party. ‘Seizing the 
golden opportunity,” Richard gallantly advanced, and tri- 
umphantly handed her into the carriage; when, forgetful 
of his usual good taste and good manners, he placed his 
foot on the step, with the intention of accompanying her. 

At this unlucky moment, “the green: eyed monster,” the 
furious husband, darted forward, and grasped his arm; 
high words ensued, and cards were exchanged, Richard 
putting into his pocket that of “sir Charles , Lower 
Grosvenor street,” and the husband putting into his pock- 
et that of “Mr. Richard Reynolds, J ohn-street, Adelphi.” 
After this preamble to another exchange, I mean, to that 
of shots, sir Charles ———, instead of getting into the 
carriage, proceeded towards White’s, in a fit of spleen, 
leaving his wife to return alone. 

The disappointed Richard, in the interim, also attempt- 
ed to wend his way homewards; but from the increasing 
effects of the wine, he lost all recollection. After wander- 
ing for some time, in St. James’s square, he at length, 
completely confused and exhausted, seated himself under 

a portico, and instantly fell asleep. In this condition, a 

watchman discovered him, and after several vain attempts 

to awaken him, committed him to the guardianship of the 
chairman of an empty sedan that was passing at the mo- 
ment. Into this, with some difficulty, they had placed 
their torpid load, and were preparing to depart; when one 
of the chairmen cried to the watchman, “‘Paddy, Paddy, 
who is he; where is the direction post!” 
“True, Phalim,” 


” 
7 


and be no jot the richer or wiser 


“Faith, he is no acquaintance of mine, honies,” replied I 
the watchman; ‘but if, on searching him, I find nothing 
of the jontleman about him, by the powers, I’Jl coolly 


house him with the constables of the night.” 
The search commenced—no letter—no memorandum 


—poor Richard was in dreadful peril, when a solitary card 
was discovered, and by the light of his lantern, the watch- 
, Lower Grosvenor 
street.” ‘This was the passport; and away they trotted, 
much gratitied by so sutlicient and satisfactory a direc- 


man read aloud: “sir Charles 


tion. 


Arriving in the above mentioned strect, at one o'clock 
in the’ morning, with the supposed Baronet, (and drawn 
blinds, to prevent the exposition of his humiliating situa- 
tion,) the chairman knocked, and a servant appeared. 
On their inquiry, whether that was the house of sir 
, and receiving an answer in the afiirma- 
The Paddies 
explained to the servant, how and where they had found 


Charles 
tive, the chair was conveyed into the hall. 





added his brother in porterage; ‘at 
this rate, we may come out with him at the world’s end, 


As this was an unusual occurrence, the servant, alarm- 
ed, feared to disturb the Baronet, till he had received the 
jinstructions of her ladyship; who having awaited the re- 
iturn of her husband a considerable time, had at length re- 
tired to herroom. The servant, therefore, sentone of her 
|women to inform her of his master’s arrival; and then, 
\with the assistance of the chairmen, removed the chair 
jinto the library, when they themselves were sent below, 








\to wait for further orders. 

The minor performers having left the stage, the princi- 
|pal now remained solus. My brother having awakened, 
and raised the lid of the chair, and finding himself hous-| 
ed, at first naturally thought some kind person had con- 
‘ducted him home—but great were both his surprise and 
jalarm, when he discovered that he was in a strange house. 
| Eager for explanation, he was proceeding to ring the 
bell, when he heard a loud knocking at the street door, 
jand at the same instant, the loved cause of his pursuit, 
the identical fair one of the Opera, rushed into the room. 
{Breathless with joy and astonishment, he stood motion- 
jless; when the Baronet’s wife, deceived by the imperfect 
\light of a single wax taper, and half blinded by her agi- 
tation, rushed into her supposed husband’s arms, who, 
‘nothing loth,’? was about to return the embrace; when lo! 
the real husband entered, and stood aghast. Rage had, 
deprived him of utterance; his wife, confounded by her 
error, seized her husband’s hand, and wept in silent en- 
treaty; while Richard, completely sobered, explained and 
apologised. . : 

By degrees, the Baronet yielded to the naivete of my 
brother’s account, his own reflections, and the corrobora- 
ting testimony of the chairmen; when suddenly his passion 
again broke forth, and he exclaimed, ‘This is not the only 
provocation I have received from you. Do you know a 
captain Smith, sir!” ‘I have heard,” replied my broth- 
er, “Sof such a man, this evening for the ” “Hear 
me, then, sir!’ interrupted the impetuous Baronet; ‘‘pas- 
sing up St. James street, not half an hour ago, and assist- 
ing in emancipating this captain Smith from a ring of 
pick-pockets, he would not leave me till he was informed 
where he was to call to return his thanks. I gave him 
my own address, as I thought, but unluckily, it proved to 
be your card. He had no sooner glanced his eyes over it, 
than he cried, ‘So, sir, I have found you at last!’ and was 
proceeding to use the utmost intemperate language, when 
fortunately for both parties, a friend explained to him his 
error; otherwise, sir, there I should have been as much 
indebted to Mr. Richard Reynolds for the loan of his name 
and character, as I am here fo unexpected pleasure of 
his company.” : : 

To conclude, it was at leng termined to postpone 
all further discussion till the morrow; Richard pledging 
his honor, that the Baronet should then, one way or the 
other, have satisfaction. My brother kept his word; for 
having gone to the Bedford, and learnt from captain Smith 
himself, that another Mr. Richard Reynolds had been his 
traducer, he and the captain proceeded together to Gros- 
venor street; where, instead of the anticipated exchange 
of shots, they exchanged apologies; and there the matter 
amicably terminated.—Life and Times of Frederick Rey- 
nolds. 





ACCOUNT OF SHAKSPEARE AND BEN JONSON. 
WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE.- 


“William Shakspeare’s father was a butcher, and I have 
been told heretofore, by some of the neighbors, that when 
he wasa boy, he exercised his father’s trade; but when he 
killed a calf, he would do it in a high style, and make a 
speech. ‘This William being inclined naturally to poetry 
and acting, came to London, I guess «bout eighteen, and 
Was an actor at one of the play-houses, and did act exceed- 
ingly well. (Now Ben Jonson was never a good actor, 
but an excellent instructor.) He began early to make 
essays in dramatique poetry, which at that time was very 
low, and his plays took well. He was a handsome, well 
shaped man, very good company, and of a very ready, and 
pleasant, and smooth wit. The humor of the constable, 
in l Widsommer Night Dreame, he happened to take at 
Crendon, in Bucks, (1 think it was midsommer night that 
he happened to be there,) which is the road from London 
to Stratford, and there was living that constable, about 
1642, when I came tirst to Oxon. Mr. Jos. Howe is of 
the parish, and knew him. Ben Jonson and he did gath- 
er humors of men, whenever they came. One time, as he 
was at the tavern at Stratford, Mr. Combes, an old usurer, 
was to be buried; he makes them this extemporary epi- 
taph upon him:— 

“Ten in the hundred the Devill allowes, 

But Combes will have twelve, he swears and he vowes; 
If any one aske who lies in this tombe, 

Hoh! quoth the Devill, tis my John O’Combe.” 

“He was wont to go to his native country once a yeare. 
—I think I have been told that he left neare three hundred 
pounds to a sister. He understood Latin pretty well, for 
he had been, in his younger yeares, a school-master in the 
country.” 

MR. BENJAMINg’'ONSON, POET-LAUREA 
“I remember when was a scholar at Trin. Col. Oxon, 





his master, and showed his card. 
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say, that Ben Jonson was a Warwyckshire man. °T is 
agreed that his father was a minister; and by his epistle 
D. D. of Every Man to Mr. William Camden, that 
he was a Westminster scholar, and that Mr. Camden was 
his school-master. His mother, after his father’s death, 
married a bricklayer; and ’t is generally sayd, that he 
wrought some time with his fathes-in-law, and particular- 
ly on the garden wall of Lincolns Inn, next to Chancery 
lane; and that a knight, a bencher, welking through, and 
hearing him repeat some Greeke verses out of Homer, 
discoursing with him, and finding him to haye a witt ex- 
traordinary, gave him some exhibition to maintain him at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he was ——_,; then 
he went into the Lowe Countreys, and spent sone time, 
not very long, in the armie, not to the disgrace of it, as 
you may find in hisepigrames. Then he came into Enc- 
land, and acted and wrote at the Green Curtaine, (but 
both ill;) a kind of nursery, or obscure play-house, some- 
where in the suburbs, (1 think towards Shoreditch or 
Clarkenwell.) Then he undertooke againe to write a play, 
and did hitt it admirably well: viz. Every Man 
which was his first good one. Sergeant Jo. Hoskins, of 
Herefordshire, was his father. JT remember his sonne (sir 
Bennet Hoskins, baronet, who was something poetical in 
his youth,) told me, that when he desired to be adopted 
his sonne, ‘*No,” said he, **’t is honor enough for me to be 
your brother. I am your father’s sonne; ’t was he that 
polished me, I doe acknowledge it.” He was (or rather 
had been,) of a cleare and fair skin; his habit was very 
plaine. 1 have heard Mr. Lacy, the player, say, that he 
was Wont to weare a cate like a coachman’s coate, with 
slitts under the arm-pits. He would many times excede 
in drinke: Canarie was his beloved liquor; then he would 
tumble home to bed, and when he had thoroughly perspi- 
red, then to studie. I have seen his studyeing chair, 
which was of strawe, such as old women used, and as 
Aulus Gellius is drawn in. When I was in Oxon, Bishop 
Skynner, (Bp. of Oxon,) who lay at our coll., was wont to 
say, that he understood an author as well as any man in 
England. He mentions, in his epigrames, a sonne that he 
had, and his epitapk. Long since, in King Jame’s time, 
Ihave heard my uncle Davers (Danvers,) say, who knew 
him, that he lived without Temple-barre, at a combe-mak- 
er’s shop, about the Eleph. Castle. In his later time, he 
lived in Westminster, in the house under whiche you 
passe, as you goe out of the Churche-yarde into the Old 
Palace, where he dyed. He lies buried in the north aisle, 
the path of square stones; the rest is lozenge, opposite to 
the scutcheon of Robertus de Ros, with this inscription 
only on him, ina pavement square, of bleu marble: “O 
RARE Ben Jonson;” which was done at the charge of Jack 
Young, afterwards knighted; who, walking there when 
the grave was covering, gave the fellow eighteen pence to 
cutt it.”—Manuscripis, preserved in the Ashmolean Mu- 
seum, at Oxford. 
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REFLECTIONS ON MARRIAGE. 


There is nothing of so great importance to us, as the 
good qualities ef one to whom we join ourselves for life; 
they do not only make our present state agreeable, but of- 
ten determine our happiness to all eternity. Where the 
choice is left to our friends, the chief point under consid- 
eration is an estate: where the parties chouse for them- 
selves, their thoughts turn most upon the person. 

They have both their reasons. The first would ptocure 
many conveniences and pleasures of life to the party whose 
interests they espouse; and at the same time may hope 
that the wealth of their friend will turn to their own cre- 
dit and advantage. 

The others are preparing for themselves a perpetual 
feast. A good person does not only raise but continue 
love, and breeds a kecret pleasure and complacency in the 
beholder, when thé first heats of desire are extinguished. 
It puts the wife or husband incountenance both among 
friends and strangers, and geserally fills the family with 
a healthful and beautiful race of children. 

I should prefer a woman tlat is agreeable in mine own 
eye, and not deformed intha of the world, toa celebrated 
beauty. If you marry oe remarkably beautiful, you 
must have a violent passin for her, or you have not the 
proper taste for her charns; and if you have such a pas- 
sion for her, it is odds Sut it would be embittered with 
fears and jealousies. 





Good nature and ev:nness of temper will give you an 
easy companion for liff; virtue and good sense, an agreea- 
ble friend; love and @nstancy, a good wife or husband. 
Where we meet onf person with all these accomplish- 
ments, we find a hugdred without any of them. 

The world, notwthstanding, is more intent on trains 
and equipages, ani all the showy parts of life; we love 
rather to dazzle the multitude, than consult our proper in- 
terest; and as hasbeen observed, it is one of the most un- 
accountable pass‘ons of human nature, that we are at 
greater pains to appear easy and happy to others than re- 
ally to make ourselves so. 

Of all disparities, that in humor makes the most un- 
happy marriages, yet scarce enters into our thoughts at 
the contracting of them. Several that are in this respect 











1646, I heard Mr. Ralph Bathurst, (now Dean of Wells,) 


unequally yoked, and uneasy, for life, with a person of 
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i haracter, might have been pleased and happy 
9 eh of a pal one, notwithstanding oo 
both perhaps equally virtuous and laudable in eget r . 

Before marriage we cannot be too rom gear - 18- 
cerning in the faults of the person beloved, nor after : too 
dim-sighted and superficial. However — and ac- 
complished the person appears to you at a ¢ — you 
will find many blemishes and imperfections in 1er —— 
upon a more intimate —— which you never dis- 

r perhaps suspected. 
ean. discretion and good nature wear os - 
their strength; the first will hinder your thoug ts from 
dwelling on what is disagreeable, the other will raise in 
you all the tenderness of compassion and humanity; and 
by degrees soften those very imperfections into beauties. 

Marriage enlarges the scene of our happiness and mise- 
ries. A marriage of love is pleasant; a marriage of in- 
terest easy; and a marriage where both meet, happy. A 
happy marriage has in it all the pleasures of friendship, 
all the enjoyments of sense and reason; and, indeed, all 

y f life. a 
ge > a greater mark of a degenerate and vicious 
age, than the common ridicule which passes on to this 
state of life. It is, indeed, only happy in those who can 
jook down with scorn or neglect on the impieties of the 
times, and tread the paths of life together in a constant, 
uniform course of virtue. 





Unvsvat memory.—The power of the mind has noth- 
ing to do with goodness or badness of memory, or with 
the simple faculty of remembering. Persons of weak 
judgment have often tlie best memories; and have them 
just because their judgment is weak. ‘Those who have 
been much employed in educating young people, and have 
attended to the subject, and been capable of understanding 
it, know very well that those pupils who can, without ef- 
fort, learn everything by rote, are with difficulty made to 
understand any thing; and grown-up persons, that can 
quote ‘day and date’ 1or every trifling occurrence, can sel- 
dom give a sound or valuable opinion upon any matter of 
importance. I knew a fool, who was placed under the 
charge of a clergyman inthe country, as being utterly in- 
capable of conducting himself in ordinary matters (he 
was a young man of fortune, and did not need to work, 
except for his amusement) and yet he could repeat every 
word of the clergyman’s sermon, tell how many people 
were in the church, how any one that sat in a pew named 
to him was dressed, or who did not contribute to the poor. 
He could do that for any Sunday, if you gave him any hint 
of it; last week, or last year, was all the same to him. 
His memory was, in short, as perfect as memory could 
be; but then he had no judgment in the using of it; and so, 
when in company, it often made him seem, and not un- 
frequently made other people feel, very ridiculous. 
It would not be fair to mention names upon such a sub- 
ject; but the fact is beyond question, and it bears so close- 
ly and forcibly upon the object of this section, and indeed 
upon the whole purpose of this little volume, that I shall 
mention one other instance. Some time ago, there was 
employed, as a reporter to one of the morning newspa- 
pers, a gentleman of the most amiable character and the 
most upright conduct; but one who never made a profound 
or even original observation in his life, unless the uncouth 
juxtaposition of two matters of memory, between which 
there is no congruity or connection, may be regarded as a 
sort of ludicrous originality. He had been long a faith- 
ful laborer in the establishment, and so he attended the 
Upper House, where the every-day duty was then easier 
than in the Commons. He took no notes whatever, and 
yet if an unexpected debate sprang up, and he was leit 
for hours before any one wenf to relieve him, he could 
write out the whole verbatin. While listening, he was 
literally “‘held by the eat,” so as not only to be incapable 
of thought, but almost of the use of all his other senses. 
In the office, too, he was the oracle of facts and dates; 
and, as he had read the newspapers dilligently for many 
years, he knew almost every parliamentary sentence, and 
could tell by whom it was uttered, on what evening, what 
was the subject of debate, and who were the principal 
speakers. His memory was chiefly a memory of sounds, 
and probably that was the reason, at least one of the rea- 
sons, why his judgment, weak as it was for the opportuni- 
ties he had had, was so very much superior to that of the 
young man previously mentioned. 
Those two instances, the one of Which would be, in 
common language, called a ‘natural,’ and the other a 
“very soft headed man,” are not given with the smallest 
intention of undervaluing the fact, or, as it is usually cal- 
led, the faculty of memory. Far from it, the fact of me» 
mory is the foundation without which there can be no strue- 
ture of knowledge. Those are merely instances in which 
there was plenty of foundation, but very little structure; 
and the perfection of the matter consists in the two agree- 
ing with and being worthy of each other.— Popular Guide 
to the Observer of Nature. 





Quick sustness.—Mr. Samuel Peterson, says the New 
York Sun, a clever good natured, widowed Dutchman, 
aged 70, from New Jersey came in town day before yester- 


day, for the purpose of procuring a housekeeper. He ap- 
plied to the Intelligence office in Chambers street, and 
was soon furnished with a tidy looking widow lady, aged 
about 56. The old man was very much pleased, paid his 
‘Intelligence fee,” and conducted his house-keeper to the 
‘Rail Road House,” from whence he intended to embark 
for New-Jersey.—They were shown into a room at the inn, 
where the old gentleman calling for a pipe of tobacco, 
seated himself on the sofa, and began to cast *‘sheep’s 
eyes” at the lady, who had taken her position on a chair 
nearly opposite to him. After remaining in a ‘silent 
mood” for some ten or fifteen ininutes, the old man care- 
lessly remarked—* Val den I tink dis plan of house-keep- 
ing ish not a good plan.” “I too,” said the lady. “I 
tink it dosh give people a great chance to tell bad stories,” 
continued the old man, knocking the ashes from his pipe. 
‘I too,” rejoined the ‘‘house-keeper.” ‘I had much ra- 
ther be married,” said the old man, striking the pipe across 
the arm of the sofa with a force which sent the bowl, and 
a part of the stem, to the other side of the room. “I 
too,” returned the lady. We did not learn the rest of 
the conversation: but about sundown the old gentleman 
sent us a small piece of manuscript, for which we refer 
our readers to the interesting—(to the ladies)—corner, 
headed ‘*‘ MarRIED.” 


Before proceeding to Amsterdam it would be unjustifiable 
in a work like this to pass without notice the town or 
village of Brock in North Holland, the admiration of all 
visitors, where Dutch cleanliness and nicety seem to be 
carried to the very name of perfection, indeed probably 
without a parallel all the world over. No carriages of any 
discription are allowed to pass through the streets, only 
one excepted, which is considered polluted, and is but 
thinly inhabited. The streets, with the above exception, 
are clean beyond all comparison;—not a dog or cat is to be 
seen in them at liberty, and there is a regulation by which 
no person is allowed to smoke within doors or without, 
except a guard be placed over the bowl of the pipe, to 
prevent the ashes falling out! Notice to this effect is 
posted up at the entrances into the village. ‘The pavement 
of the street is inlay or mosaic work, formed of pebbles of 
every shape and color, shells, pieces of glazed Brick, &c. 
The houses are painted, every part of them, within and 
without, with the most costly colours, and their whole 
appearance bespeaks the most minute attention to neat- 
ness; the windows are without a speck; every thing has 
an air of freshness, and a stranger looks in vain for a grain 
of dirt or even a particle of dust!!! 

The houses are roofed with tiles so glossy, that in the 
sunshine they glitter like spar. Smail gardens extend 
from one end of the street to the other, all ornamented in 
the way most suitable to the owner’s taste, and not a 
blade of grass or withered leaf is allowed to rest on the 
ground. The town is partly built round the bank of a 
small circular leke, and from this lake are carried through 
most of the streets small streams in a channel lined with 
brick on bothsides. ‘The numerous bridges required over 
these canals afford opportunity for exhibiting the taste of the 
inhabitants in fanciful devices, and in the intermixture of 
bright colors. The houses have each two entrances, the 
one of which, generally painted black, is never opened but 
in the case of death occurring in the family. The internal 
cleanliness of the house corresponds in every part with the 
external, and the people are equally cleanly in their person, 
dress and habits. Let not strangers smile at all this 
particularity. It may be in this instance carried to a 
fanciful excess; but how conducive would an assimilation 
to the spirit of the people of Brock, be to the health and 
comfort of mankind!—Malte-Brun. 


A narp case.—Amongst the petitions presented to the 
present legislature, says the Hallowell Advocate, is that 
of an unfortunate husband for divorcé from his wife, who 
appears to have left him almost before the honeymoon was 
over, because ‘ she could not love him.” ‘The young cou- 
ple were married in July last, and according to the state- 
ment of the gentleman at whose house they were married, 
and in whose family the lady had previously lived, the 
bride accompanied her husband to his house about a mile 
and a half distant, but in four or five days returned in great 
distress, declaring that she had no affection for her hus- 
band, and that the thought of spending her life with him 
was painful and repulsive. All that could be said to her 
was of no avail to quiet her feelings; and soon after she 
declared that she had made up her mind to leave him, 
and accordingly her husband returned her with her goods 
and chattles to the house whence he took her, with the 
hope that tite and the counsels of her friends might in- 
fiuence her to a different state of mind. He subsequent- 
ly called gnce or twice, but found no alteration in her feel- 
ings; and he has therefore petitioned the legislature to 
set him and his hard-hearted fair one free irom the bonds 
of matrimony. The petition is accompanied by the cer- 
tificate of the minister of the circuit, that at a class mee- 
ting on the 11th August, 1833, the lady alluded to, ex- 
pressed feelings towards her husband, and gave them 
as her reason for leaving him, declaring that he had 








jused her well in every respect. Her husband is a mem- 
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bar of the same church in goed standing. The minister, 
after endeavoring in vain to bring her mind to a better 
state, excluded her from the church. The legislature, 
adopting the principle on which our Jaws are based, that 
there is but one crime which will justify divorce, refused 
the prayer of the petitioner; dnd no doubt decided wisely 
for the good of the community, though, perhaps, unhap- 
pily for the parties. 

Woman.—A woman is a very nice and complicated 
machine. Her springs are infinitety delicate and differ 
from those of a man, pretty nearly as the work of a re- 
peating watch from that of a town clock. Look at”her 
body—how delicately formed! examine her senses—ex 
quisite and nice! observe her understanding—how subtle 
and acute! But, look into her heart! there is the watch 
-work, composed of parts so minute of themselves, and 
so wonderfully combined, that they must be seen by a 
microscopic eye to be clearly comprehended. ‘he per- 
ception of a woman is as quick as lightning.—Her pene- 
tration is intuition, I had almost said instinct. By a 
glance of her eye she shall draw a just and deep conclu- 
sion. Ask her how she formed it—she cannot answer the 
question. As the perception of a woman is surprisingly 
quick, so their souls and imaginations are uncommonly 
susceptible. Few of them have culture enough to write, 
but when they do, how lively are their pictures! how 
animated their descriptions! But if few women write, 
they all talk, and every man may judge of them in this 
point from every circle he goes into. Spirit im conversa- 
tion depends entirely upon fancy, and women, all over the 
world, talk better than men. Have they a character to 
portray, or a figure to describe, they give but three traits 
of one or the other, and the character is knowa or the 
figure is placed before your eyes. Why? rom the sus- 
ceptibility of their imaginatio 9 *their fancies receive 
lively impressions from thosee@ttneipal traits, and they 
paint those impressions the vivacity with which 
they receive them. “ 

Get a woman of fa ‘Warm in conversation, she will 
produce a hundred elf@fining images, among which there 
shall not be ope‘ ihdelicate or coarse. Warm a man on 
the sume subject, he shall possibly ind stronger allusions, 
but they shall neither be so brilliant nor so chaste.— 
Sherlock. 


, 








Historic passace.—Epaminondas, the great Theban 
general, gained the celebrated battle of Mantinea: but, 
before the scale of victory declared in his favor, he receiv- 
eda javelin in his breast, whose effect, a few hours after 
the fight, proved mortal. 

Being carried into his tent, and having recovered his 
speech, he asked his attendants: “‘ What has become of 
my shield? Is it safe or have the enemy taken it?” On ita 
being produced to him he kissed it with a transport of joy; 
his next inquiry was, “* who are conquerors?” ‘The The- 
bans,” answered they; to which he replied: “ then all is 
well, [ have lived long enough, if I die unsubdued at last.” 
In trying to withdraw the javelin from his breast, the 
shaft, which was of wood, broke, and left the point which 
was of iron, and barbed; buried deep in the wound. On 
being given to understand by his surgeons, that as soon 
as the remainder of the weapon should be extracted, death 
must ensue, he said, with the most intrepid serenity, 
“think not that this day puts a period to my life! No, on 
this my happiness begins, and my glory receives its per- 
fection. I leave ry country victorious—the power of her 
enemy broken, and Greece is in generdl emancipated from 
slavery.” 

Some of the by-standers expressed a regret that so 
great a man should die childless. ‘To whom the expiring 
hero answered: “* My friends, you are mistaken, Epami- 
nondas does not quit this world without issue. I leave 
behind me two daughters, Leuctra and Manitea.” Places 


in the neighborhood of which he had gained two illustri- 
ous Victories. 


Baptism oF Brtus.—Bells were introduced into the 
christian church, to give the signals for divine worship, 
in the sixth century, and were the subject of pious dona- 
tions.—IHle that gave the greatest bell, claimed the most 
merit. In latter ages, they were rung for persons in the 
agonies of death; for the purpose of driving off the devil; 
for, eccording to the ideas of people in those days, evil 
spirits were always hovering around, to make a prey of 
departing souls; and the tolling of bells was supposed to 
strike them with terror. In consequence of these super- 
stitions, it was thought necessary to baptize or consecrate 
bells in a solemn manner, in honor of a certam™ saint. It 
is supposed that Pope John XIII, introduced this custom, 
in 968, when he consecrated a great bell in the Lateran, 
and named it John. There is now an old bell in England, 
on which is inscribed; ‘‘Hec nova campana Margaretta 
est nominata.” » This new bell is named Margaretta. 

r object for which the bell was tolled-when any 
assing out of this life, was to obtain the prayers 
hogheard it, for the repose of their departing 

he practice of tolling bells during funerals, 





may be tracéd to this source. 
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THE BROTHERS. 
BY MRS. JULIA L. DUMONT. 








Oh love and friendship! here on this vile earth 
How many shadows dim your brightness. Vet 

Ye make your dwelling still in human hearts, 

And still your beams, piercing in their own strength 
Those gathering shadows, pour on life's cold path 

A fitful flood of glory.—Anonymous. 

George and William Branham, sons of an indigent fa- 
mily in one of our eastern states, were only ea 
They had grown up in love—in a community of thoug at 
and feeling—a perfect and uninterrupted confidence, flow- 
ing on with their years, and giving, like the windings of 
a stream through a tangled dell, a tissue of brightness and 
beauty to a life of humble toil and rugged hardship. Their 
earliest childhood had been marked by a fondness of more 
than ordinary strength. Folded in each others arms they 
had received the maternal kiss, that scaled their infant 
slumbers—side by side they knelt at the hour of prayer— 
hand in hand they went to the field of labor, and at the 
appearance of one, those who knew them looked instinct- 
ively to see the other. Their distinctive traits of cha- 
racter, and they were somewhat marked, only gave ra- 
ciness tothis companionship. They were alike, cheerful, 
generous and manly, but the cheerfulness of George was 
the sober and equal emanation of an upright mind—of a 
spirit at peace with itself and with the world—that of 
William was the playful light of complexional hilarity—ot 
that kind of buoyancy, possessed by some substances, which 
without apathy or philosophy or resignation, enables man to 
give care to the winds, and bears him onward, smiling and 
scathless above the breaking and stormy billows, which 
are wrecking other natures around him. George was in- 
defatigably industrious, at all times and in all places tak- 
ing the brunt of toil and exposure as if it had been his 
place by birth.—William with a mercurial activity of 
frame that repelled all charge of sluggishness and many a 
trait of generosity to redeem him from that of selfishness, 
had yet a habit of slipping his own neck from the yoke of 
severer servitude, however imposed upon others. George 
aimed at no attainment but by plain and progressive steps 
—he dreamed of no medium of gain but toil.—William, 
with an instinctive tact of reaching his point, by the easi- 
est means, had a decided bias of calculating thrift, an in- 
tuitive knowledge of projit and loss, manifesting itself in 
many an instance of even childish acuteness. In the heavy 
and daily tasks inforced by penury, George invariably 
bore all the burden and heat of the day; yet so far was he 
from murmuring that he seemed to consider his brother, 
though scarcely a year younger than himself, and with a 
frame full of health and life, as a subject of especial in-| 
dulgence. The rays of the burning noontide—the sharp 
breath of the winter tempest, were disregarded if they 
beat only on his own brow, but they were felt for William; 
his own tasks were hurried through with an unnatural 
exertion of strength that he might share his also, while 
in the gladsome laugh and perpetual jest of the merry 
idler he seemed to derive an ample equivalent. And thus 
they grew to manhood. Not a single shade had come 
between their hearts, or interrupted the flow of their per- 
fect affection. And even when, as years rolled on, other 
ties wound around their path, and the names of husband 
and father asserted yet higher claims to their trust—still 
their bond of fraternal regard was for a time unweakened. 
Some twelve years after, however, though the brothers 
still met in common kindness, and almost daily, for their 
homes were in the saine neighborhood, yet a change had 
come over their intercourse. Upon reaching the paths of 
manhood, destiny seemed to have marked them, for dis- 
tinct and separate spheres; George still pursued the ob- 
scure and laborious path in which he had been reared. 
William adventured at once upon a new career. The 
tact which marked his boyhood was developed upon a larger 
scale, and with little other effort than watching the tides 

that leads to fortune he almost immediately supported a 
style of comparative elegance. George meantime strug- 
gied on with an unbent spirit to obtain a mere support for 
a fast increasing family, but a train of ills mocked his ef- 
forts, and the lot of poverty seemed sealed upon him. 
Still he rejoiced in the success of his brother, and the 
vathering gloom upon his brow gave place toa smile of 
affection and pleasure as he spoke of William's prosperi- 
ty. “JT always knew,” he said, good humoredly, “that 
William was not meant for a hewer of wood and drawer 
of water—he has not practised the gentleman so many 
years for nothing,”’—but when as time wore on, the unfor- 
tunate George seemed destined to drink the cup of poverty 
and suffering to the very dregs, and the still prospe- 

rous William proffered him pecuniary assistance, then, a 

spirit, whose high rebellion sent a paintul flush through 





which bends the strongest nature with all its haughty pride 
of endurance to the very dust; and again and again, as 
disease and want pressed heavily upon his family, wring- 
ing his soul with an agony like that of death, did George 
Branham feel that the proffered aid of his brother was a 
welcome relief.—Welcome!—yes for it was extended to 
those, whose eyes were turned upon him with fond and 
expectant dependance—whose strong need he might not 
witness and remain proudly girded up to sufferance. But 
though he received it with thankfulness, he felt that it 
was bitter to his soul, and the smile, with which he gazed 
upon his children as all unconsciously they rejoined in the 
Juxuries, that came from his brothers table, had in it any 
thing but gladness. 

‘*Sweet are the uses of adversity,’ exclaims the moral- 
ist, and we are far from cemurring to so long an establish- 
ed and tranquillizing a position. Human nature is doubt- 
less fashioned to give forth its music to the winds, rather 
than to the sunshine, but there are certainly modifications 
of this same Lenign influence, whose direct operations 
upon the heart—ay, and it may be ahigh and a generous 
one—is to choke up its sympathies—to pervert its noblest 
impulses and poison its purest affections: inweaving with 
its finest capabilities of harmony, some dissonant chord 
to jar with every touch, and winding round and round the 
soul, like a chain of serpents, a thousand icy fancies to 
seal jt up with all its native wealth of feeling in silent 
and wasting corrosion. Let no one judge of him, who 
treading a bleak and sterile path, journeys on with a cold 
and gathered brow, shunning communion with those, who 
bear a different destiny, that he bears a nature less kindly 
than theirs who passing on amid flowers and sunshine, 
deign to turn the overflowing smiles of a glad heart upon 
their fellow. Beneath that repellant exterior there may 
be fountains of tenderness, that under other circumstances 
would have been poured upon all around him. Let him 
pass on without censure—who among the voyagers upon 
life’s glittering currents, has fathomed the dull dark 
waters that lie upon its marshes. George Branham was 
no longer the same. The weight of unrequited obligation 
—the jealous watchfulness of that high sentiment of inde- 
pendence, whose lofty tone is not perhaps incompatible 
with the meekness of the lowliest christian—had woven 
through and through his soul a web of morbid nerves, 
which even the touch of courtesy thrilled to agony. The 
cheerful tones of his brother’s voice no longer came over 
his heart with a cheering influence, and the intercourse 
of fraternal regard, no longer sweetened his path of toil. 
For a time, George was aware that the change was only 
in himself, and the manliness of his nature wrestled 
against it; but toa jaundiced eye slight circumstances 
give a strong coloring, and gradually his confidence in the 
generous sympathy of his brother, was chilled. William 
had indeed become wealthy, but like most of those whom 
a spirit of enterprise urges continually on to more exten- 
ded plans, he was frequently embarrassed. His liberal 
nature gathered around him many a partial dependant— 
many an encroacher upon his bounty, and these circum- 
stances from the frank hearted, and jesting William, cal- 
led forth many a random remark, that pressed at once upon 
some chord of intense feeling in the heart of George. 
**He will gladly lend me a small sum,” said George, men- 
tally, as he one day turned his steps towards his brother’s 
house; ‘I am sure he will,’ he added with the air of one 
who has settled some strongly debated point with himself. 
—‘‘I shall soon be able to replace it too, and my brother,” 
—and yet he paused, and againthe changes of his counte- 
nance told that the controversy was yet undecided. 
‘Shall I go on! do I not wrong his kindness!’’—and with 
this last reflection predominant, he entered-his brother’s 
handsome and richly furnished mansion with a brow of 
that open and calm confidence he had worn in other days. 
“Ah George,” exclaimed William, as two or three persons 
took their leave at his entrance, ‘‘if to bestow favors is 
the privilege of gods, I am highly exalted; not a day, but 
I have the chance of distributing a goodly portion of my 
substance. Here’s one begging the remission of a debt, 
another the loan of money, and the third tells me a story 
of his losses by ‘sea and land,’ and modestly leaves it for 
me to profier the required aid.” George went home with- 
out mentioning his errand, and the next day his only cow 
was sold to settle the bill of the physician. ‘‘What! 
another son,” said William, as he one day called at his 
brother’s humble dwelling, to congratulate him upon an 
accession to his already numerous family, —**Why George 
you should have a pension.” ‘Poor babe,” thought the 
father as he bent over the face of the sleeping innocent, 
to hide his emotions,—*‘it shail not at least be a pension- 
er upon mny brother’s bounty,’’-and urging some slight pre- 
tence, he hurried to ask William forth with him, lest the 
too visible destitution of his family should call forth some 
act of kinduess. Had he looked upon his brether’s coun- 




















the deep embrowning of toil, up to his very temples rose, | 
and mingled something for the first time like bitterness 


with the sense of fraternal kindness. And yett sind-| 
ness might not be rejected.—There were feeble be- | 
loved ones to share with him the cup of suffering an | 


—isolated man may be strong to endure, — Sather | 
and the husband are weak—there is a st 





necessity | 


tenance—had he marked its animated and almost articu- 
jlate expression of pleasure, at his entrance, or the sudden 
|shade of fraternal tenderness and solicitude, that passed 
jover it as he approached the couch of the feeble mother— 


jaround whom there were few comforts to soften, her hour 





jof trial,—George would have felt no taunt in’@ remark, 
jin itself so insignificant—but his own cold and gloomy | 








glance was no longer lifted to meet that of his brother’s 
and the waters of bitterness that were gathering over his 
soul flowedon. Intercourse between the families became 
almost wholly suspended. William indeed still continued 
to call at his brother’s house when he had a spare half 
hour, but he was deeply engrossed in business, and these 
visits, rendered embarrassing to both parties by a con- 
sciousness of restraint, naturally became less and less 
frequent. George had long evaded his every proffer of 
assistance, andeven the little nameless kindnesses, so 
calculated to sweeten but a neighborhood intercourse of 
equality, were—if not always rejected, received with eyi- 
dent and painful reluctance. Even when sorrows of a 
softening nature were added to the sterner chastenings of 
adversity—when their first born—a noble boy of fourteen 
years, in whom their souls were bound up with an idola- 
trous excess of tenderness, was taken from them by a sud- 
den stroke—though it restored something of former inter- 
course by bringing William and his family as sharers in 
the house of mourning, yet no mingling of hearts gave to 
this communion a soothing influence. An epidemic dis- 
ease had entered the dwelling of the stricken George 
prostrating himself as well as family, but he rose from his 
bed of sickness again to shake off the watchful atten- 
tions and ministering kindness to which in the infirmity 
of disease he had partially yielded. His grief for the 
loss of his child was a passion; it fed upon his nature with 
a terrible tenacity, but he spoke not of sorrow to his broth- 
er, he did not even name the dead in his presence, lest it 
should seem to claim that sympathy which he felt was 
only form. In the first years of coldness and estrange- 
ment, there had been between them one slight cord of 
union, William’s children bearing many a trait, many a 
look and tone of his own childhood, awakened in the heart 
of George a train of softening recollections. There is some- 
thing too in the society of children, particularly fitted for 
a morbid temperament. Their perfect freedom from the 
mere artificial courtesies of life—their innocence, their 
beauty, their dependence—all insensibly twining around 
our sympathies without imposing restraint; and George 
loved the little inheritors of his brothers boyish smiles and 
graces, with a tenderness embittered by no other senti- 
ment; when among his own children they equally shared 
his caresses, and often when he had turned from his broth- 
er with scarcely the interchange of a word he would stoop 
to kiss with irrepressible fondness the babe that he led, 
But even this link of sweet feeling was gradually broken. 
Their children had passed the season of infancy, and 
reached the stages of active and systematic pursuit. 
They had trod together the scenes of childish pastime, 
and infant innocence—they had run, played, laughed and 
shouted together in the fullness of childish glee—but they 
might not go out together upon the paths of maturer ex- 
istence. ‘They belonged to different spheres—a line of 
demarcation was between them, what though we boast of 
equality! though we abolish the precise laws and first lines 
ef distinction, what then! they are not at all necessary to its 
support. It needed no title to distinguish the wealthy 
and fashionable Branhams from their poor and laboring 
relatives. The only son, a warm hearted and lively boy 
was early placed at college. ‘The daughters were educat- 
ing in all the elegant accomplishments of the gay world. 
George Branham beheld a numerous family growing up 
around him without the power of giving them further in- 
struction than was afforded by the brief lessons, giver 
when the labor of the day was done. He felt this with 
all the force of a strong mind, whose estimate of the value 
of education, had been drawn from its want, for thus had 
he himself been reared—bound down to a path, whose 
rugged servitude had not yct secured him from need—and 
why should he not measure their future as well as present 
destiny by hisown! The wesern reader, surrounded by 
a prodigality of nature that yields so rich a guerdon tothe 
touch of industry, and accustomed to a boundless arena of 
exertion, spread out for all grides, can scarcely imagine 
how narrow is the field of etfort for the indigent of the 
elder states. All defereme to the land whose enlighten- 
ed classes gratulate themselves upon the full daytide of 
glory spreading over it It has its boast, but whatever 
its advantages they ar not, like those of our western 
valley, extended to its “laboring poor.” Penury has there 
a bitterness unknown to the western backwoodsman—its 
victims struggle on vitiout hope. 

But while George Branham thus toiled on, the more 
fortunate William still basked in a flood of sunshine. 
Repeated and high academic honors had early given the 
name of the young Henry Branham to fame, affording to 
the father a delight that he sought not to disgpise. To 
George the brilliant career of his nephew was a source of 
mingled and cosflicting emotions. He had been extreme- 
ly dear tohim. His name was inseparably linked with 
the memory of the son he had lost, and for whom he still 
mourned. They bore the same baptismal name, and with 
scarcely a year’s difference of age had been in their early 
childhood perpetually togethcr. ‘The loss of the son had 
associated a mournful tenderness with the idea of the 
nephew, giving a deepened tone to the fond regard, his 








own affectionate nature and rich gleefulness of spirit had 
already called forth. Thus in his boyhood—though then 
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i romise of the high gifts that had since 
a eee object of pha paternal interest 
to his uncle, his proud attainments could not now be to 
him matter of indifference. 

Some years had now passed since he had seen him, for 
after the commencement of Henry’s collegiate course, 
George had removed some two or three leagues from the 
immediate neighborhood of his brother, and the annual 
visit which Henry had never failed to pay at his humble 
dwelling during the yearly vacations was from that time sus- 
pended. But his memory was still cherished, and at last, 
at the close of his professional studies, an unexpected visit 
from him once again confirmed all the recollections of his 
earlier years. ‘True he was greatly changed, retaining 


indeed scarcely a look of his boyhood, but he had lost || e4 


nothing of interest, and his uncle no longer wondered at 
the halo of brightness that had gathered around his young 
name. The resemblance, which he had always borne to 
his Jamented cousin was greatly strengthened. It had 
been only that of feature, now it was that of expression. 
The archness of his smile was gone, but the light it still 
flung over his countenance was not less rich; his eye had 
lost its glee, but it flashed with intellect, and the high 
flow of life, with which his whole frame had been instinct, 
had given place to a brow of thought, to a quiet and mild 
dignity, and an occasional abstraction that seemed rather 
the effect of some deep feeling than of mental speculation. 
In despite of malignant influences, he could not but be 
regarded by his young relatives with growing confidence. 
His respectful attentions to his uncle—the marked and 
even deep tenderness of his manner towards his aunt,— 
an amiable woman, over whom ill health and severe trials 
had thrown a perpetual shade of melancholy—his animat- 
ed interest inall that concerned his cousins, could not but 
render them forgetful of all painful distinction. Nota 
word, not a look escaped him, and the occasional develop- 
ment of some favorable trait of mind or character, or of 
some unlooked for attainment among them, was marked 
with a start of the most lively pleasure. 

«How well Charles reads,” he exclaimed, as an inter- 
esting boy of sixteen read at his request some passages 
from a book he had presented him, ‘‘and yet he tells me 
he has never been to school. If he continues thus to im- 
prove he will fit himself by and bye for business with a 
little help; and I dare predict—nay do not laugh at me for 
turning prophet—but we will see Charles, we will see,”— 
and the countenance of Henry Branham was lit up with a 
singular animation. 

«Don’t you think my dear aunt,” he again enquired as 
his eye turned with an expression of affectionate pleasure 
upon his two elder cousins, now grown up to womanhood, 
«dont you think that Jane and Mary are handsomer than 
—than my sisters! Oh, I know what that melancholy 
smile means—you think of their very different advantages, 
and are drawing other comparisons that are only pain- 
ful.” 

«But look my dear mother, for did you not use some- 
timestocall me your son!”’—and he turned her playfully to- 
wards his laughing cousins; “look!” he continued, as he 
touched the glowing cheek of the younger, ‘have my lady 
sisters such a complexion as this—or a brow penciled as 
this ist” parting the dark hair from the pale, but clear 
forehead of the elder—*‘but you think mea sad flatterer, I 
suppose—you do not know that they are all my sisters, 
and that I love them all alike. But come Mary, sing me 
asong. Let me hear if your voice is what it promised 

when you were a very little girl, and used to sing the sim- 
ple ditties your brother Henry taught you.” 

«J will then sing you the little song he was so very 
fond of,” answered Mary—a tear trembling on her heavy 
lashes—*‘it was a long long time after Henry died, before 
I could sing it, but 1 do now sometimes, for Charles to 
hear; for when.he is over weary, he thinks that home is a 
hard place,” and with a touching sweetness that impart- 
eda strange degree of pathos to the simple ballad, she 
sang:— : 

Oh, why do you weep, young stranger boy? 

1 have gold to spare if "twill give you joy— 
Come then with me to yon stately dome, 

In the halls of wealth you shall share my home, 
I will change your garb to fine array, F 
And bring you where all is bright and gay. 


Oh! I weep not for gold nor fine array 

But my own loved home that is far away— 

I weep for those, round my father's hearth, 

With their looks of love and their eyes of mirth, 

For the couch, a mother’s hand has spread / 
And the nightly blessing, pour’d gn my head— / 


For the voice of welcome, I met half way 

As I came from the toil of the weary day; 

Avd the challengeto play by the sunset light, 
Orthestarry glow of the summer night. 

*Tis, for these | weep; thouzhI tread the halls 
Where the glare of wealth and of feasting falls, 
Stil, still at my heart a strange aching weighs 
For the scenes I have left of my childhood’s days. 


The meal by my sisters’ care prepared 
In the waving shade with my brothers shared— 


These—these still rise on my yearning thought, 
Though I sit at a board with rich viands fraug:t; 
They come on the thirst of my dreaming sleep 
But I may not taste them—Oh let me weep. 


The last words of the song were scarcely audible for 
the memory of him from whose lips it had been taught 
her, and whose own sweet voice had so often given it ef- 
fect, pressed heavily on her heart. ‘Tears, too, flowed 
without restraint over the pale cheek of her mother. 
Henry did not speak, but he went to his aunt and took 
her for a moment silently in his arms. True hearts may 
be doubted—pure feelings may Le misunderstood, but 
there are moments when the interchange of sympathies 
becomes a palpable intelligence that will be acknowledg- 


The humble Branham’s had been prepared to regard 
their cousin with distance and distrust, but his presence 
brought with it al! the confidence of their earliest inter- 
course; and when he at last took his leave, many a fond 
wish was breathed that his steps might be still attended 
with allgood. ‘These wishes were fulfilled. ‘The sudden 
and brilliant success which followed his immediate profes- 
sional establishment in a neighboring city was soon sub- 
ject of rumor, and many a paragraph of high laud upon 
his name, met the eye of his friends. 

‘1 do not envy my brother,” George Branham would say, 
“the possession of sucha son, all noble as he is—my own 
poor children are to me all I could ask in affection and 
duty, and that is enough, but it is for them I repine—l 
cannot but feel that the privileges of education, from 
which they are shut out might have marked for them, also 
a course of prosperity.” 

From reflections like these, with which his real pleasure 
in his nephew’s brighter destiny was necessarily linked, he 
was one day called by a note from his brother. It con- 
tained an invitation for himself and family to a little fete 
got up to celebrate the birth-day of his son, who had en- 
gaged upon that day, the first anniversary also of his en- 
trance upon business—to be with them. The note was 
evidently worded in the full pride and triumphant glad- 
ness of a father’s heart, and George sighed with the retlec- 
tion that there was less of brotherly affection than of pa- 
ternal vanity in the summons. 

‘**We shall cut but a sorry figure,” he said as he read 
the note to his family, ‘‘among my brother’s fashionable 
guests,” and he was half inclined to return an excuse, but 
the pleading eyes of his children prevailed, and for once 
he suppressed the rising suggestions of his proud nature. 
With the appointed hour his brother’s carriage also arriv- 
edfor them. George had still to wrestle with himself as 
they entered the large party already assembled at their ar- 
rival, but the affectionate gladness, the extreme and joyful 
openness of William’s countenance as he sprang forward 
to meet and welcome them, awakened something of better 
feelings. 

Henry Branham had not yet arrived, but William at 
once drawing his brother’s family and his own immediate- 
ly around him, and seeming almost to forget his other 
guests in the full flow of kindred confidence and unre- 
strained joy, suttered George to induige no memories, that 
could again cloud his brow. 

‘‘Ah George you have heard of Henry’s talents, but 
you do not know his virtues—his gentleness, his affection, 
nis gratitude—and then his industry; why he could not 
but succeed, for he has toiled lke a slave at the bar, and 
succeed he has too. Why the oldest members of the bar 
are afraid of him, and in one short year he has made him- 
self, what at his age we should have thought a fortune. 
Well, well, after ail children I believe are among our best 
blessings. I have often thought, George, you ought to 
have given me one of your sons—by the bye, that puts 
me in mind of a circumstance—a sort of book story to be 
sure, but nevertheless, I believe absolutely true, of some 
one that fairly stole a child from his brother and educated 
him as his own tho’ they both lived in the same neighbor- 
hood.” 

‘But how could that be?’ was the response of two or 
three youthful voices. 








“Why Vii teil you—the father of the child—a good 
fellow as ever lived, though most confoundedly proud 





AjGrand Sultan. 


withal, was sadly under the weather. He had a large 
family to provide for, and his brother, who owed him 
many a kindness in their young days, and who had met 
with better luck in the world, would have fain assisted 
him—but he might as well have proffered alms to the 
At last, however, affepidemic passed 
through the neighborhood, and must of tie family were 
smitten down with it. ‘Their oldest boy, a fine lad grow- 
ing up to complete servitude, had been employed in some 
capacity, that took him two or three days journey from 
home, and was taken violently ill on the road. Rumor 
you know is @ generous news carrier, and word came that 
the poor fellow was dead. ‘The parents were both lying 
dangerously ill, and hjg uncle who had still been spared 
among the general calamity, set off alone to attend to the 
interment. He found his nephew, however, still living, 
and a thought struck him—but Eleanor is fainting George 





The bubbling fountain, so cool and sweet, 
Where we came to drink in the noon tide heat. 














—give her this water—aye she revives now,—why my 


i dear sister, what is the matter!—my etory perhaps recalls 
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the memory of your own child, whose last sickness was 
in this same way. but pray throw it off and let me finish 
what I have to tell—and George do’nt grasp my arm so— 
put your heart down and hear me out—where was I? where 
the uncle first thought of keeping the boy concealed? 
well, it was a little cruel perhaps, but the blow had alreg- 
dy been given, and his parents were too ill at the time to be 
sensible oftheirloss. The lad’s disease had already past its 
crisis, and he soon ventured-to tell his nephew that his 
father had suddenly determined to consign him to his care 
—that he was not even now to return to the paternal roof 
—or indeed to visit it again till the education for which 
he was now intended, was finally completed, lest paternal 
weakness should triumph over their purpose,. of thus 
yielding him up—and after providing measures for his 
careful attendance till perfectly restored when he meant 
to place him at school immediately, with his own son, his 
uncle returned to assure his parents—not the easiest task 
in the world, that the last duties to their loved and lost 
one,—but George see to your wife—she is cold as death— 
this suspense wont do for her-—tell her that your son—nay 
set her the example of fortitude—I must go to meet our 
children.” 

A carriage had driven rapidly to the door, and two 
young men sprung from it, one of whom was the Henry 
Branham with whom our reader is somewhat acquainted— 
the other a figure of breathing life and irrepressible 
gaiety with the same laughing eye—the buoyant step, the 
mirthful smile that had been worn in childhood by the 
nephew of George Branham. For some moments thev 
were both folded in the embraces of William and his 
family, but he now led them to the little group, who pale 
and motionless sat waiting in an intensity of expectation, 
that rendered the beating of every pulse distinct, the de- 
noument of the scene. 

“My dear brother and sister, let me present to you, and 
to his cousins here, Henry Branham, your nephew, who 
has to-day returned from college, where he has but just 
finished his studies, and whom, though you have not seen 
him for several years, you used to love—and now also, 
Henry Branham your own son, restored to yon in the ful- 
ness of life—virtuous, gifted, accomplished and already 
crowned with fame, for it is your Henry, and not mine, 
who has won its award. He brings you the means of 
competence, and of extending to your other children” — 
but William was no longer heard. 

*Henry Branham, the same, who after long years of 
vain yearnings for the embraces of his family, having 
been fully informed of his uncle’s whole plot, had only 
been permitted to visit them once under an assumed cha- 
racter, had knelt to receive the paternal blessing; but 
George Branham did not even return his caresses. He 
only laid his still half fainting wife in the arms of their 
boy, and then flinging his arms round his brother’s neck, 
in the vehement and overwhelming return of fraternal 
confidence, rushing like a mighty cataract over his soul, 
and sweeping from it forever the gathered festering of 
years—the man of stern and uncompromising pride to 


whom tears were almost unknown, now lifted up his voice 
and wept aloud, 
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WINFIELD SCOTT. 
J.B. Vanschaick, Esq., of New-York, who has written 
a number of admirable Biographical Sketches, gives the 
following particulars of the life of General Winfield 
Scott. General Scott is well known in this city, and has 
many friends and admirers here. He is one of the brav- 
est officers, one of the most perfect and polished gentle- 


men, and one of the purest patriots, that our country has 
produced. 


“Gen. Scott was educated at William and Mary College, 
in Virginia. At the age of 21 he commenced the practice 
of the law at Petersburgh, and was a successful competi- 
tor for the honors and the business of his profession. 
When the frigate Chesapeake was attacked, and a war 
with England seemed almost ready to burst out, he enter- 
ed the service of his country‘as a subaltern—but so far 
from. becoming a mere idler when there was no further 
prospect of hostilities, he ardently pursued his studies, 
both in law and in belles letters. 
In 1812, when Col. Cushing was tried, he acted as the 
Judge Advocate on the occasion, and as every one ac- 
quainted with the trial well knows, managed the cause 
with unequalled talent, as well in expounding the techni- 
calities of the law, as in making an argument on the mer- 
its of the case. 
Gen. Scott equally distinguished himself on his own 
trial, upon a complaint made by Gen. Wilkinson, for 
words lightly spoken of that unlucky officer. 
We pass by a thousand acts of personal bravery and 
gallant éonduct which his iilitary career has furnished 
the Biographer. 
His medal and vote of thanke from Congress, as well 
as from several states, were not more worthily bestowed, 
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than the literary honors he received at Princeton Col-| 
lege, an institution not known to bestow them on unwor- 
i Rage when he received them, he was pro- 
nounced to be remarkable for his accurate and extensive 
acquaintance with English literature. 

The career of Gen. Scott has never been accompanied 
by the insolence of office nor the violent administration 
of power. ‘The least discriminating assailant of military 
prerogative never arraigned his public or private conduct; 
and through emergences demanding great delicacy and 
judgment, he has passed, if not without poignant regret, 
yet ever without remorse.” 
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THE PAST---THE PRESENT+---AND THE FUTURE. 
BY J. N. M'JILTON. 


Time is a sea, and life rides o'er it, 
Heedless of the surges past, 

Still rolling on to those before it, 
Till it leaves th m all at last. 

"Tis careless though the billow, sweeping, 
Swells on high its foamy crest, 

Or if the lightest wave comes creeping 
Siowly o'er the ocean's breast. 


The restless wave continual forcing, 
‘Tosses high the sparkling spray, 

Or on the smooth sea’s bosom coursing, 
Onward wends its tireless way. 

Behind is one wide waste of ocean, 
Unexplored is all before, 

But still the wave with ceaseless motion, 
Hurries to the distant shore. 


Infancy with pleasing prattle, 
Dances in its mother’s arms; 

Plays with awhile, then leaves, its rattle, 
To seck in other toys new charms. 

A thousand things for its amusing, 
Strew the nursery’s whited floor, 

The thoughtless child, the whole refusing, 
‘Turns and cries, and calls for more. 


Childhood comes, and youth succeeding, 
Feasts on dreams of future bliss; 

The only cloud the joy impeding, 
Is Time’s wayward tardiness. 

The hours of youth flow light and pleasant, 
While he apes his after years; 

But stop and chain him to the present, 
And heart and eyes are charged with tears. 


Soon manhood comes; be stops and wonders, 








Dark the future grows and dim—- 
He turns upon the past and ponders: 
The world is growing cold to him. 
Gone ‘s the light of joyous childhood, 
Once that looked to future fame: 
And where 's his home, his native wildwood, 
*Lumined by the future's flame. 


Alas! that future childhood’s heaven, 
Shining through youth’s chaiuless scope, 

Has come—-is past—his thoughts are driven 
Back upon his boyhood's hope. 

From cold reality then shrinking, 
The future seems all wild and waste; 

He turns and finds his heaven in thinking, 
O’er again, the heedless past. 


Thus like the wave, 1s life careering 
Over Time's resistless sea; 

In storm and calm alike ‘tis wearing, 
Onward to Eternity. 

Life’s billows soon shall cease their sweeping, 
And storm and tempest soon be o'er; 

And like the wave shall life be sleeping, 
Safe on the eternal shore. 

Baltimore, Md. 
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Messrs. Errors:—Should the accompanying transla- 
tion of the following well known and truly beautiful lines 
into Latin Elegiac verse be deemed suitable for insertion 
in the Mirror, it is much at your service. Yours, &c. 

W, H. 


ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF THOMSON. 


In yonder grave a Druid lies, 
Where slowly winds the stealing wave; 
The year’s best sweets shall duteous rise, 
To deck its poet’s sylvan grave. 


In yon deep bed of whispering reeds, 
His airy harp* shall now be laid. 
That he, whose heart in sorrow bleeds, 
May love thro’ life, the soothing shade. 


Then maids and youths shall linger here, 
And, while its sounds at distance swell, 
Shall sadly seem, in Pity’s ear, 
To hear the woodland Pilgrim’s knell. 








eThe harp of £olus, of which there isa description in the “Castle of 
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Remembrance oft shal] haunt the shore, 
When Thames in summer wreaths is drest; 
And oft suspend the dashing oar, 
To bid his gentle spirit rest. 


And oft,as Ease and Health retire 
To breezy lawn, or forest deep, 

The friend shall view yon whitening spire,* 
And ’mid the varied landscape weep. 


But thou, who own’st that earthly bed, 
Ah! what will every dirge avail; 

Or tears, which Love and Pity shed, 
That mourn beneath the gliding sail! 


Yet lives there one, whose heedless eye 

Shall scorn thy pale shrine glimmering near? 
With him, sweet bard! may fancy die, 

And joy desert the blooming year. 


But thou, lorn stream, whose sullen tide 
No sedge-crowned sisters now attend, 

Now waft me from the green hill’s side, 
Whose turf conceals the buried friend. 


And, see! the fairy valleys fade, 
Dun night has veiled the solemn view; 
Yet once again, dear parted shade, 
Meek nature’s child, again adieu! 


The genial meads, assigned to bless 
Thy life, shall mourn thy early doom; 
Their hinds, and shepherd-girls shall dress 
With simple hands, thy rural tomb. 


Long, long, thy stone and pointed clay, 
Shall melt the musing Briton’s eyes, 

O, vales, and wild woods, (shall he say)— 
In yonder grave your Druid lies. 


IDEM LATINE REDDITUM. 


Non procul hinc, tumulus Druidis tenet ossa sepulta, 


Amnis ubi jento murmure serpit iter; 


Annus, que debet, gratissima munera fundet, 


Sylvestri tumulo ne suus absit honos. 


Jamque susurranti calamis ponetur in alveo, 


Qua cithara aerium sepe poema dedit; 


Ut, sicui mesto mens est affecta dolore, 


Gaudia viventi leniter umbra ferat. 


Tum virgo juvenisque simul, (campana per auras 
Dum procu] ingeminans fertque refertque sonum) 

Usque morabuntur; tristesque, agnoscere pulsus 
Auribus ambiguos quos vehit aura, volent. 


Mens memor haud raro volitabit litora circum, 
Dum Tamesis picto margine volvit aquas; 

Et mediis remum spumantem sistet in undis, 
Possit ut extremum dicere lingua—‘‘vale.” 


Et sepe, ut Requies fugit hinc ad prata, Salusque 
Vel campos virides vel nemora alta petit,— 
Istam albescentem turrim spectabit amicus, 
Et lacryme, vario rure virente, cadent. 


Sed te, terreno quem fata dedere cubili, 
Ullane te nobis vox reyocare potest! 

Nequidquam fletus vel Amor Pietasve ciebit, 
Quosque ferat velox per freta cymba modos. 


Isne tamen vivit, qui te sentire propinquum 
Non poterit? manes despicietve tuos! 

Huic semper, Vates, utinam sit Musa maligna, 
Letitia et pulchros deserat alma dies! 


Flumen! quod per agros volvens ita segniter undas, 
Cincta ulva curat visere nulla soror, 

Me latere a vividi subvecta collis, amici 
Membra ubi, florifero cespite tecta, jacent. 


Aspice! conspectu vallis se subtrahit omnis, 
Mistaque nox tenebris arva nemusque tegit; 
Sed tibi, naturam tanta pietate secuto, 
Nunc iterum zepeto, nunc iterumque, “vale.” 


Quos tu felices letus peragrare solebas, 
Jam tua merentes fata querentur agri. 
En: tibi pastores venient, tenereque puelle, 
Cincturi tumulum flore rosisque tuum! 


Cumque legat nomenque tuum, laudesque Britannus, 
Gutta per effusas ibit oborta genas. 
Oh: valles (dicet) virides! sylveque silentes! 
Non procul hine Druidis corpus inane jacet. 
Cincinnati, March 18, 1834. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 


Communications or notices, intended for insertion in the 
Mirror, must be sent in by Wednesday morning, (at the 
latest,) of the week upon which their publication is de- 
sired. 





History or Kentucky. By Mann Butler.—We have 
been favored by the publishers of this work, now in 
progress, witha portion of it insheets. We have read it 
with great interest. Reserving our criticism on its litera- 
ry merits, until we have had an opportunity of examining 
the work entire, we will merely glance at one or two of 
its excellences as a history. 

Mr. Butler has been indefatigable in his exertions to 
procure materials for his work. His industry has brought 
together a great many facts heretofore unrecorded. He 
has had access to many living authorities, and has obtain- 
ed from them much valuable information, which no other 
history contains. When we come to examine the work 
particularly, we will designate some of these. 

The narration throughout, is so connected that we can- 
not do much more than convey an idea of Mr. Butler’s 
manner in an extract. The following, respecting the ex- 
tinction of the Indian claim to the soil of Kentucky, will 
be read with attention. 


‘Thus by fair and repeated treaties; first of 1768 with 
the six nations, by which the Indian title to Kentucky, 
was extinguished as far south as the Tennessee river; se- 
condly, by the treaty with the Shawnees with Lord Dun- 
more, in 1774; thirdly, by the treaty with the Cherokees 
in 1775, in consideration of £10,000 sterling, their titles 
were extinguished to that portion of Kentucky, between 
the river of that name and the Cumberland Mountains and 





Cumberland river; also, by the treaty of Fort M’Intosh* 
in 1785; confirmed and enlarged by the treaty of Green- 
ville in 1795; and, lastly, by the treaty with the Chicka- 
saws in 1818; all that part of Kentucky west of the Ten- 
nessee, and south of the Ohio was acquired. Are not 
these documents rights and titie deeds, which the people 
of Kentucky may proudly point out to the cavillers against 
her title? No private proprietor, no freeholder in the 
land, can exhibit a beiter connected chain of title to his 
possessions, than the state of Kentncky can shew to her 
domain. In this investigation, the author has not thought 
it within his province, to engage in metaphysical discus- 
sions of natural right. He gladly prefers to such unset- 
tled discussions, the authority and practical decisions of 
the government and the high judicial tribunals of his 
country. Nor have the statesmen and jurists of the Uni- 
ted States differed from those of the great European pow- 
ers on these high questions of social rights and political 
obligations between them and the Indian tribes on this 
continent. This relation is forcibiy stated in the follow- 
ing extract from the negociations at Ghent on the part of 
the American Ministers. ‘The Indians residing within 
the United States, are so far independent, that they live 
under their own customs, and not under the laws of the 
United States: that their rights upon the lands where 
they inhabit, or hunt, are secured to them by boundaries 
defined in amicable treaties between the United States 
and themselves; and that wherever these boundaries are 
varied, it is also by amiceble and voluntary treaties, by 
which they receive from the United Statesample compen- 
sation for every rigit they have to the lands ceded to 
them. They are so dependent as not to have the right to 
dispose of their lands to any private persons, nor to any 
power other than the United States, and to be under their 
protection alone, and not under that of any other power.” 
This subject is further enlarged as follows: “the United 
States while intending never to acquire lands from the In- 
dians otherwise than peaceably, and with their free con- 
sent, are fully determined in that manner, progreszively, 





and in proportion as their growing population may require, 
to reclaim from a state of nature, and to bring into culti- 
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vation, every portion of the territory contained witiin 
their acknowledged boundaries. In thus providing for the 
sipport of millions of civilized beings, they will not vio- 
laie any dictate of justice or humanity, for they will not 
only give to the few thousand savages scattered over that 
territory, an ample equivalent for any right they may 
surrender, but will always leave them the possession of 
lands more than they can cultivate, and more than ade- 
quate to their subsistence, comfort and enjoyment by cul~ 
tivation.’ . 


ou 





+ On the Ohio river, near Big Beaver Creek. 
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«But the author is not disposed in this deduction of title 
founded on solemn treaties, such as have from time imme- 
morial governed the relations of political societies, to 
overlook the valor and enduring hardihood, by which the 
rights of Kentucky have been confirmed and sealed in the 
blood and by the arms of her sons. The rights of arms 
and of conquest are parts of the law of nations; and the 
people of Kentucky, are entitled to their operation as 
much as every other body politic. Such indeed, is the 
uncertain condition of even civilized society, that helpless 
are the plainest rights of men, which are not supporte 
and vindieated when necessary, by the courage and th 
manly firmness of their possessors. To the fruits of this 
courage and endurance of suffering in every appalling 
form, no portion of the western country has superior claiin 
to that of Kentucky. She has been the nursing mother of 
the West, the blood of her children has flowed freely on 
every battle field; and now, let them and their posterity 
enjoy the honors so manfully won.” 


The following instance of fearless heroism, manifested 
by captain Thomas Bullitt, who first laid off the flourish- 
ing city of Louisville, is exceedingly interesting. 


“There is a romantic incident connected with this gen- 
tleman’s descent of the Ohio, evincing singular intrepidi- 
ty and presence of mind; it is taken from his journal, as 
Mr. Marshall says, and the author has found it substan- 
tially confirmed by the McAfee papers. While on his 
voyage, he left his boat and went alone through the woods 
te the Indian town of Old Chillicothe, on the Scioto. He 
arrived in the midst of the town undiscovered by the In- 
dians, until he was waving his white flag as a token of 
peace. He was immediately asked what news! Was he 
from the Long Knife? And why, if he was a peace-mes- 
senger, he had not sent a runner? Bullitt, undauntedly 
replied, that he had no bad news; was from the Long 
Knife, and as the red men and the whites were at peace, 
he had come among his brothers to have a friendly talk 
with them, about living on the other side of the Ohio; 
that he had no runner swifter than himself; and, that he 
was in haste and could not wait the return of a runner. 
“Would you,” said he, ‘if you were very hungry, and 
had killed a deer, send your squaw to town to tell the 
news, and wait her return before you eat!” This simple 
address to their own feelings, soon put the Indians in good 
humor, and at his desire a council was assembled to hear 
his talk the next day. Captain Bullett then made strong 
assurances of friendship on the part of the whites and 
acknowledged that these ‘‘Shawnees and Delawares, our 
nearest neighbors,” ‘did not get any of the money or 
blankets given for the land, which I and my people are 
going to settle. But it is agreed by the great men, who 
own the land, that they will make a present, to both the 
Delawares and Shawnees, the next year; and the year 
following, that shall be as good.” On the ensuing day, 
agreeably to the sery deliberate manner of the Indians in 
council, Capt. Bullitt, was informed, that “he seemed kind 
and friendly, and that it pleased them well.” That as to 
“settling the country on the other side of the Ohio with 
your people, we are particularly pleased that they are not 
to disturb us in our hunting. For we must hunt, to kill 
meat for our women and children, and to get something to 
buy our powder and lead with, and to get us blankets and 
clething.”’ In these talks, there seems a strange want of 
the usual sagacity of the Indians as to the consequences 
of white men settling on their hunting grounds; so contra- 
ry to their melancholy experience for a century anda half 
previous; yet, the narrative is unimpeachable. On the 
part of Bullitt, too, the admission of no compensation to 
the Delawares and Shawnees, appears to be irreconcilea- 
ble with the treaty at fort Stanwix with the master tribes 
of the confederacy, the Six Nations. However this may 
be, the parties separated in perfect harmony, and captain 
Bullitt proceeded to the Falls. Here he pitched his camp 
above the mouth of Beargrass creek, retiring of a night to 
the upper point of the shoal above Corn Island, opposite 
to the present city of Louisville. It was this gentleman, 
who, according to the testimony of Jacob Sodowsky, a 
respectable farmer, late of Jessamine county, in this state, 
first laid off the town of Louisville, in August, 1773. He 
likewise surveyed Bullitt’s Lick in the adjoining county, 
of the same name.” 


Mr. Butler deserves much commendation for his labors. 
We hope the western public will evince their disposition 
to encourage the production of such works, by extending 
to this history a wide patronage. -Heretofore, a disposi- 
tion to doubt the capabilities of our own writers, which 
has very generally prevailed, has thrown discouragement 
in the way of persons of ability. We hope the reign of 
this blinding prejudice is destined to a short duration. 
When it~has ceased its influence, a different state of 
things must succeed. Western writers will evince their 
equality when auspices are equal. Indeed, it is a matter 


of astonishment, that with so many obstacles before them, 
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literature as they have done. Patronage of a proper cha- 
racter, is the only stimulant that can possibly cause a de- 
velopment of our mental resources. This has been but 
stinted. He who would live by his pen must learn tolive 
humbly. 





INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
Mount Vernon Lyceum.—We have just received and 
perused a copy of an address, delivered before the Mount 
Vernon Lyceum, by H. B. Curtis, Esq. The matter con- 
tained in this little pamphlet is much superior to its me- 
chanical execution. The address is short, but sensible. 
The following exposition of the objects of this society, 
and the means by which they are to be obtained, will con- 
vey an accurate impression of the style of the address: 


“The object of our society, as declared by our consti- 
tution, and I hope I may add, by our practice, is the culti- 
vation of science, and the dissemination of useful knowl- 
edge. By this, however, we do not intend to be under- 
stood, to embrace within our design the advantages of a 
School, in the ordinary acceptation of the meaning of that 
word; but propose, in a social and friendly manner, to 
endeavor, to correct the errors we may have imbibed; 
confirm in our minds the good we may have learned; and 
by an interchange of our views, to lead the understand- 
ing as far as we may, toa knowledge of the important 
practical truths of science. 

‘*By this view of our objects and purposes it will at once 
be scen that we are not limited to books, and scholastic re- 
searches, in the useful operations of our society; but they 
extend to all the common transactions of life. 

‘“*The mechanism of the human mind in its operations 
may be compared to the complicated parts of a vast ma- 
chine, which requires the application of power or industry 
to produce its great results. And while some minor re- 
sults may be produced with the machine, by the applica- 
tion of a small force, and alimited proportion of the pow- 


its construction and bring forth the results of its labor, 
in the perfection of beauty, and finished in all its parts, 
it requires that a full and proper power be applied. Thus 
in the mind, it is equally necessary to apply the power of 
mental industry, otherwise emall and imperfect results 
must be expected. We might as well expect the machine 
to perform its intended office without the aid of power, 
as to expect the human mind, in any instance, to attain 
its proper destiny, or etfect any considerable purpose, 
without the aid of arduous mental industry. And there 
is no truth that should be more deeply impressed upon our 
recollection than this; for the principle which it teaches, 
namely, the necessity of industry, applies with equal 
force to all our common concerns and transactions, in 
which by duty or choice, we may find ourselves laudably 
engaged.” 


Every one, who is a friend to the advancement of mind, 
must rejoice at the institution of societies recognizing 
such all-important objects. Wherever such institutions 
flourish, we may be assured that the improvement of 
mind is a paramount object. We would like to hear of 
a more general co-operation throughout the western coun- 
try, for the purpose of elevating our intellectual charac- 
ter. For,uponthe advances made in literature, science and 
the arts, our reputation as a refined people essentially de- 
pends. A few prominent individuals in each town, by as- 
sociating themselves together, could render literary and 
scientific institutions popular, and thereby do much in the 
cause of the general good. If some portion of the time 
usually devoted to making presidents, was applied to el- 
evating the intellectual character of every neghborhood, 
our political as well as our intellectual prospects would 
wear a much more promising aspect. Let it never be 
forgotten, that with the general diffusion of intelligence 
among the people, the safety and stability of our politi- 
cal institutions are inseparably connected. 





The insertion of the following notices was inadvertent- 
ly omitted_in our last: 

The lexhibition of the Literary Society of South 
Hanover College, will take place on the 23rd, 24th, and 
25th, instant. 

The annual exhibition of the Erodelphian Society of the 
Miami University, will take place on Tuesday the 25 inst. 
at 7 o’clock, P. M. 


The friends of the several Societies, and of literature 








eur authors should have accomplished as much for western 


er to which it is adapted, yet to perform the purpose of 


Case, Woman, Historic Passage, Baptism of Bells, 
es—Wibnfield Scott. General Intelligence--Silver mines in Ohio, Animale 
in Winter, Sounds made by Insects, Titles of the Queen of Spain, 
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Mr. Cass.—On the authority of Morgan Neville, Esq. 
of this city, we contradict the main particulars of the par- 
agraph relating to this gentleman, which was copied into 
our paper a few weeks since, from an easteffh ‘print. At 
the time Mr. Cass is represented to have been a “ young 
eastern adventurer,” traveling in Kentucky, he was a 
member of the bar of this state, and the father of a fami- 
ly. Most of the particulars mentioned of him in the par- 


agraph alluded to, are as erroneous as that respecting his 
peregrination into Kentucky. 





Tue Western Gem, ano Capinet or Literature, 
Science anp News. Sr. Cuairsvitte, On1o.—Edited by 
Messrs. Gregg and Duffey.—This neat periodieal, here- 
tofore published semi-monthly, has been enlarged and im- 
proved in its character, and is now published weekly. 
The first number is highly creditable. Among the con- 
tributors we discover the names of Mrs. Dumont, Mrs. 
Sigourney, Mr. G. W. Thomson, &c. 

We hope that the patronage of the West ll be called 
forth by the frequent appeals which have of late been 
made toit. ‘The Cabinet is richly deserving the attention 
of the friends of literature. We hope its enterprising con- 
ductors will realize that best kind of support—extensive 
subscriptions and prompt payments—which efforts, such 
as they are making, ought to command. 





Farrrievp’s MaGazine.-—Contents of the March num- 
ber.—Critical Dissertations.—The Tragedy of Macbeth: 
The Roman Games: The Fugitive: Boyhood: The Phys- 
ical History of the Earth: The Travels and Correspond- 
ence of a Baronct’s Heir: A Tribute to the Memory of a 
Mother: The Sacrifice of Abraham: The New Theory of 
Terrestrial Magnetism: The Victim of Ambition: The 
Daily Press: Education and Exclusiveness of Knowledge: 
Table Talk: The Florentine Feralia: Obituary: Critical 
Notices. 





Contents oF THE New York Knickersocker Mac- 
AZINE FoR Marcu, 1834.—The Literary Reputation and 
Re maine of Robert.C. Sands: The Albrozzi,a Tale of 
Venice: The Self-Exiled: To a Portrait—a Fragment 
from the German: The Dramatic Genius of Alexander 
Dumas: The Meeting—by Miss Hannah F. Gould: His- 
torical Sketches—No. 1—on the Rise and Progress of the 
Ottoman Power in Europe—by Professor Da Ponte: The 
Philosophy of Colors: To Elizabeth: Editorial Remarks 
on Editorial Things. 
TRANSCRIPT OF NEWS. 

Accounts from Algiers state that the attempt to intro- 
duce the cochineal insect into Africa has been attended 
with great success, and is expected to take such an exten- 
sion, as shortly to enable France to derive her supplies 


for dyeing from that country, instead of going to Spain for 
them. 








Gallignani’s Messenger says— No man living can re- 
collect so many disasters at sea within the same space of 
time as occurred during the last four months of 1833.” 

Mr. Gutzlaff, the celebrated missionary traveler, sailed 
July 5th, on his fourth voyage along the coast of China. 
According to letters from Holland, the inundations still 
continue to make great ravages in that country. 

A complete revolution in the religious affairs of Swit- 
zerland was confidently expected, and that a national 


church, independent of the Church of Rome, would be 
established. 





LS 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, 
Dr. Drake will this evening continue his Lecture en the Ocean. 
J. Lavoutin, See. 


CONTENTS OF THE PRESENT NUMBER. 


—— 


ORIGINAL PAPERS, 


Tales—The Brothers, by Mrs. J. L. Dumont. Poetry—The Past, 
Present, and Future. Cominunications—Elegy on the death of Thomson. 
Editorial—Notices of the History of Kentucky, Inaugural address of the 
president of the Mt. Vernon Lyceum, Mr. Cass, &c. &c. 


SELECTIONS. 


Miscellaneous—Adventures of the Duchess of Berri, Athenais, Whim 
sical Adventures, Account of Shakspeare and Ben Jonson, Reflections on 
Marriage, Universal Memory, Quick Business, Village of Brock, A Hard 
Biographical Sketch- 

















generally, aye respectfully invited to attend, 








&e. &e &e. 








GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


SILVER MINING IN OHIO. 








the last number of ‘Silliman’ Journal.’ 


Early in December, 1819, an intelligent physician who 


lived at the mouth of Cats creek, in Muskingum county,|| used to say that all the diseases of the body proceed from 
passed the night at Me. Chandler’s, the owner of a salt|| the soul. 


well then in operation on a small branch of Salt creek. 
The doctor having some taste for mineralogy and chemistry, 
was inquiring of Mr. Chandler, as they sat conversing by 
the fire in the evening, how many diflerent kinds of rock 
he had parsed in boring his well. It was about 400 feet 
deep; and among other strata passed, he said there was 
one of 120 feet of intense hardness, so much so, that they 
could bore only an inch, or even less, in aday. While 
passing “through this rock, a distance of 6 or 8 feet, the 
pump brought up several sinall pieces and particles of a 
metalic substance so pure as to be maleable, flattening un- 
der hammer, They had tried to melt it in an iron ladle, 
but could Although several years had passed, he 
thought th searching he could find some small bits in 
the earth that had been brought up and emptied out 
near the well. In the morning they visited the spot and 
were so fortunate or rather unfortunate, as to find several 
small bits, of the size of a half a wheat corn. ‘The speci- 
mens were put under the blow-pipe and furnished a hand- 
some button or globule of very fine silver, equal in purity 
to a Spanish dollar. On further conversation with Mr. 
Chandler, he thought, as near as he could recollect, that 
the same material had been brought up for the distance of 
several feet; leading to the conclusion, that the vein of 
silver was 5 or 6 fect in thickness. On communicating 
these facts to another physician of Putnam, a man of 
considerable science and great mechanicul] ingenuity, he 
became so fully convinced of there being a large body of 
silver in that spot, that he forthwith visited Columbus, 
where the Legislature was then in session, and procured 
an act of incorporation for a company by the name and 
style of the “Muskingum Mining Company,” with ample 
powers for conducting mining operations. ‘The stock was 
soon taken up, as it was thought that 6 or 5000 dollars 
would sink the shaft 120 feet, to the silver, and after that 
it would pay its own way. 
A shaft was cominenced of an oval form, 11 feet by 8, 
and sunk to the depth of 140 fect. In prosecuting the work, 
serious difficulties arose in keeping out the water, which 
rushed in through the crevices of the rock; but the in- 
genuity and perseverance of the superintendant, assisted 
by a cast iron force pump worked by horses, overcame all 
difficulties. At the depth of 120 feet they struck a bed of 
grey flint rock 6 or 8 feet in thickness; at this depth the 
object of their search was expected to be found, but no 
silver yet greeted the eyes of the anxious miners, although 
every fragment was examined with minute attention. At 
the depth of 140 feet a drif? was commenced and carried 
forward 40 feet, until it struck the salt well; this the miners 
had previously plugged with great care below the princi- 
pal salt spring. No silver as yet appearing, the miners 
attempted to reach the spot where the silver was first found, 
now about fifteen feet above their heads. In this attempt 
some unlucky blow or the concussion of a blast, set loose 
the plug in the salt well over their heads; when the water 
came rushing down with such violence, that they barely 
escaped drowning before reaching the buckets and were 
immediately drawn up; the water followed them rapidly 
to within 40 feet of the earth. So sudden and unexpected 
was the rush of water, that their tools were all left behind; 
and the cast iron pump valued at more than $1000 still 
remains in the mine. 
Thus in one fatal hour the silver dreams of the anxious 
stockholders vanished into thin air. 








ANIMALS IN wiINTeR.—There is no subject more enga- 
ging to the student of nature, than that which relates to 


out one limb after another, open its eyes, slowly raise it- 
self on its feet, and walk rather awkwardly from the im- 
mediate influence of the fire, appearing very weary until 
returned to bed in the cellar, uniformly refusing nourish- 
The following is an extract from ‘Ten days in Ohio,’ in|] ment of any kind during the time of its hybernation.— 
American Journal of Science. 
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SuDDEN EFFECTS OF THE MIND UPON THE Bopy.—Plato 





Says Mr. Weld in his famous Report:—The ex- 
pression of the countenance is mind visible. 
weakens the action of the heart, destroys appetite, op-| 
presses the lungs, stops digestion, and partially suspends 
all the functions of the system.—An emotion of shame 
flushes the face, fear blanches it, joy illuminates it; and} 
an instant thrill electrifies a million of nerves. Surprise) 
spurs the pulse intoa gallop. Delerium infuses giant en-| 
ergy, volition commands and hundreds of muscles spring) 
to execute. Powerful emotion often kills the body at a! 
stroke. The news of a defeat killed Philip V. One of'| 
the Popes died of an emotion of the ludicruous on seeing || 
his pet monkey robed in pontificals and occupying the} 
chair of state. Muley Moloch was carried upon the field | 
of battle in the last stages of an incurable disease; upon| 
seeing his army give way, he leaped from the litter, ralli-| 
ed his panic stricken troops, rolled back the tide of battle, | 
shouted victory and died. The door-keeper of Congress) 
of the United States expired upon hearing of the surren- 
der of Cornwallis. Eminent public speakers have often 
died, either in the midst of an impassioned burst of elo- | 
quence, or when the deep emotion that produced it had) 
suddenly subsided. ‘The recent case of Hillsin this city | 
is fresh in the memory of all. He was apprehended on a} 
charge of stealing goods trom his employer, and taken be-| 
fore the police, though mental agony forced the blood from | 
his nostrils. He was carried out and died.—Sun. 








SowuNDS MADE BY INSECTS.—No insects have the power 
of producing sound by the mouth; they do not breathe} 
through the mouth, and consequently have no power of| 
producing sounds by that organ. ‘The sounds are produ- 
ced either by the quick vibration of the wings or by beat- 
ing on their own bodies, or other hard substances, .with 
their mandibles or their feet. ‘The sound of the bee is 
produced by the vibration of its wings inthe air. The| 
cricket, when it is disposed to be merry, beats time with| 
its mandibles against its head and horny sides, in the | 
same manner as a human being, when in good spirits or| 
idle, drums with his fingers onthe table. There is a sound 
which has often struck terror into the souls of the super- 
stitious, and which is frequently heard behind the ceiling, 
called the death watch. ‘This has been ascertained to be 
caused by a small species of wood-beetle, and most proba- 
bly in the same way as the cricket produces its sound, by 
beating with its feet on the wood. 





A Leopardess belonging tothe Albany menagerie, took 
it into her head on Friday last, to make a trial of the 
sports of the ring. She managed to remove an iron bar 
from her cage, and sprang into the midst of the spectators, 
all of whom made their escape. ‘The keepers fled to the 
Elephants for protection. In passing the lion’s cage, a 
little dog who was an inmate of the same apartment, 
barked at her ladyship, whereat she insinuated her paw 
between the bara, and dragging the little animal forth, she 
carried him about in her mouth. A keeper who had 
mounted the tiger’s cage was observed by her, and she 
made a spring at him, but was received with a hearty 
blow from a club that somewhat confused her—and she 
was then secured without further difficulty, and remanded 
to her prison house. 


TITLES OF THE YOUNG QUEEN OF SPAIN.—In the docu- 
ments now published in Spain under the royal sanction, 
(says a London paper) the epithet ** August,” is suppli- 
ed by that of * Innocent,” for the young queen of Spain. 
In these official papers she is called ‘“‘Uur innocent Queen.” 








the hybernation of various animals of our latitude. The||The Liverpool Standard says, that under existing circum- 
raccoon and woodchuck, who lay up food fur their winter|| stances, this is not a badly applied attribute of royalty. 
stock, hybernate in dens among the rocks, and in deep|| The poor child is doubtless innocent and unconscious of 
burrows below frost.—The former, it is true, sometimes the murders she is the unhappy cause of—innocent of the 
in February, taking advantage of a thaw, and a short|| injustice of those who use her name as a cloak to cover 
time of warm weather, sallies forth from his winter quar- their own ambitious views—and innocent, too, of the mis- 
ters for a night or two, although never in pursuit of food;||eries that even the success of her pretended friends are 
but the latter is awakened from his repose only by the likely to entail upon her country. 
1 amcredibly informed that 
the late col. Jeremiah Wadsworth, of Hartford, with a 


return of warm weather. 


Bad news)| yacht inthe Mediterranean. 


ny works of art continue to be discovered ut Pompeii.— 
Some very fine paintings have recently been found. Ve- 


suvius, which has not for several months past been com- 


pletely tranquil, has begun to throw out a great quantity 
of lava. 





Tne Marquis or Stico.—This nobleman, who is ap- 
pointed governor of the island of Jamaica, was some 


|| twenty years ago tried before Sir Wm. Scott for inveig- 


ling British seamen from the King’s ships, to man his 
He was founa guilty, and 
sentenced to several months imprisonment in Newgate, 
which he underwent. His mother, then a widow, went 
into the court to intercede for her son. The stern and 
upright judge was inaccessible; but the man was touched 
by the scene and by the conduct of the mother, and she 
soon after became the wife of Sir William Scott. 





EXTRAORDINARY SELFISHNESS.—A man has recently 
been hanged in England, for setting fire to various hay- 
stacks, &c. He confessed that his inducement for so do- 
ing was to obtain the compensation of 6s, 6d. for giving 
notice of the fire to the nearest engine. For that miser- 
able gain he had been the means of destroying upwards 
of £29,000 sterling, of property. 





Joun Gatt.—This well known writer, whose precari- 
ous health for some time past, had little justified any hope 
of ultimate recovery, seems quite restored; and has ap- 
peared in two recent works—one in three volumes, prose, 
consisting of various tales, under the title of Stories of 
the Study, and another of Poems. 





Tax ON ABSENTEES.—Complaints are loud in England 
of the number of noble and genteel families, which are 
constantly emigrating to the continent, where they spend 
the income derived from the ill-requited labor of England. 


As some equivalent, a tax on absentees is earnestly re- 
commended. 


In digging in a garden lately, in the neighborhood : of 
Autun, there has been discovered, set in mosaic, an agate, 
representing exactly the laurelled head of Tiberius or Ne- 
ro, ina fine state of preservation. It is aninch in breadth, 
by about six lines in depth, and is believed by antiquari- 
ans to be the gem of the celebrated ring of Tiberius. 


Theatricals in England are at a very low ebb. The 
Bath theatre has been taken by Mr. Barnot, for £900 a 
year, a sum considerably lower than the rent demanded 
last year. A proportionate reduction has been made to 
the managers of the Liverpool theatre. The Dublin the- 
atre formerly let for £3000—the rent now is £900. 





Irish ELoquENce.—An orator disclaiming against a 
Protestant clergyman in Cork, for his distraints for tithes, 
his eyes in a fine phrenzy rolling, exclaimed with pathos: 
** Even the very skins of the tithe potatoes on his table 
blush at his conduct.” 








MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


THE INQUISITION.—The regular meetings of this Society are held 
on Friday evening of each week, in the Hall of the Mechanics’ Institute. 
Thediscussion of some question of interest takes place at every meeting. 
The public are respectfully invited to attend, The exercises commence 
at 4 past 7 o'clock. 





CINCINNATI LYCEUM.—A lecture is delivered in the Hall of the 
Mechanics’ Institute by sume member of this Institution, every Thurs- 
day evening during the season. Admittance by ticket- Lecfures com- 
mence at 7 o'clock. 


MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE.—The lectures of the Mechanics’ Insti- 


tute are free to any person. Regular lecture evenings—Saturdays. Lee- 
tures commence at 7 o'clock. 





LAW NOTICE.—The subscriber has removed his office to the corne 
of Fourth and Main-streets, over the store of Messrs. Griffin and Lucky 
where he will promptly attend to any business in the line of his profes, 
sion which may be entrusted to him. 

Having resigned his situation as Solicitor for the Bank of the United 
States, he is now at liberty to attend to any suits in which the Bank is 
a party. DANIEL J. CASWELL. 

March, 1833. 








NOTICE.—For the purpose of extending the circulation of the Mirror- 
and of establishing it on a permanent basis, we have determined to make 





a more general effort than heretofore, to procure the patronage of the 





Capt. Ross, while at the Poles snugly lying in his tar- 


view of experiment, procured a young woodchuck to be|| Paulin hut covered with snow, came near being devoured 


petted in the house. 


rowing in the ground, but by making for himself a smal 


excavation on the surface, in which he planted himself jn|j holes. 


Upon the approach of winter, the||by a huge bear, who—having scented the captain’s place 
animal impelled by instinct, took up hia abode for hyber- of retreat—was pawing away at the door, and 
nation behind a row of casks in the cellar—not by bur-||S00n made a breakfast of the navigator but for h 


d have 
sence 
ljjof mind in shooting the animal through one of the loop 
He has brought his skin to England, and the 


a circular form, a position the most accommodating to his|| Polar Bear certainly ought to be the crest of this gallant 


condition. Many times 


during the winter, col. W. to} officer’s escutcheon. 
gratify the curiosity of his friends, directed the wood- 
chuck to be brought up. ‘The torpid animal, after lying 


























Napies, Dec. 24.—Ancolotti and Rossarol, the two 


fifteen or twenty minutes on the carpet before a cheering||conspirators who were lately reprieved on the scaffold, 





fire in the sitting room, would begin to yawn, then stretc 


h||have been banished to the Island of Ponza. A great ma- 
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Co 


Western Community. To effect our purposes, we have given Mz. Hervey 

McCcne aninterest in the paper; who will act in the capacity of a Gen. 

zal Agent. Any business transacted by him, relative to the paper, wif 

tvceive our sanction. SHREVE & GALLAGHER. 
Cin. Jan. 18, 1834. 











‘HE CINCINNATI MIRROR is published every Saturday morning. 
The annual subscription-price is Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, payable 
at the time of subscribing: or Three Dollars, payable any time within six 
months thereafter. 

Local Agents allowed 12 1-2 per cent. on all collections, and a copy of 
the work gratis. As these terms are liberal, it is expected that all who 
accept agencies will exert themselves to collect all subscriptions in their 
vicinities. 

Discontinuances, where paymentsare neglected, optional with the pab- 
lishers Letters, (except from Agents) must be post-parp and addressed te 

SHREVE & GALLAGHER, Publishers, Cincinnati, Obie. 
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